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SIN AND SANCTIFICATION 


T. A. KANTONEN 
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NE of the most wholesome traits of present-day thinking is 

the sober acknowledgment of man’s faults and limitations. 
Men as different in outlook as Karl Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr 
agree that conservative theology with its doctrine of a radical kink 
in human nature has been more truthful and realistic than human- 
ism or liberalism. We can no longer share Rousseau’s romantic 
optimism as to the goodness of man nor believe in the inevitability 
of human progress. Like the recent earthquake in California, 
the war and the economic crisis have brought to light much inferior 
material and faulty construction which had been covered over by 
a good-looking exterior. We are beginning to recognize that no 
reconstruction can have permanence unless it reaches down to the 
basic character values upon which our social and economic struc- 
ture is reared. Canon F. R. Barry is unquestionably right in 
asserting: “The most imperious challenge which today confronts 
Christianity is the moral chaos of our generation. We cannot 
meet it by a repetition of formulas.” 

Let me say at the outset that as a confessional Lutheran I 
believe with Otto Zockler that our church’s classical statement on 
sin, Art. II of the Augsburg Confession, is the organic basis for 
the doctrine of justification by faith, and in that sense I agree with 
Claus Harms: with this article Christianity stands or falls. On 


1 Christianity and the New World (N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 1932), p. 1. 
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the other hand, modern investigation has placed at our disposal a 
wealth of data not available to Tertullian and Augustine nor to 
Luther and Calvin, the men who formulated the traditional doctrine 
of sin. Conservative theology has today a new opportunity to 
demonstrate the dynamic reality of its teaching on sin and sancti- 
fication. Can we take advantage of this opportunity by stating 
these basic doctrines of the church in clear and compelling modern 
terms? It is toward an affirmative answer to this question that I 
hope to move in surveying the modern approaches. 


Leo 


Before attempting to analyze anew the concept of sin, let us 
consider the principal varieties of the method referred to as “repe- 
tition of formulas.” Such is certainly the method of ordinary 
legal procedure. The various cases are subsumed under certain 
rigid categories, and punishment is meted out quite impersonally 
on the general plan of “lex talionis.”” But under this same head 
comes much of our theology. The orthodoxists of the seven- 
teenth century who attempted to preserve in a kind of theological 
cold storage the insights of the Reformation were masters of the 
art of formula-construction, and the tribe of those who have 
repeated their formulas is not extinct even today. There has thus 
come to be this stereotyped pattern for discussing sin: temptation, 
fall, original sin, actual sin, the punishment of sin, the forgiveness 
of sin. It is a drama with a definite sequence of scenes beginning 
with Adam and ending with Christ. While this approach has 
served to list the numerous scriptural expressions on the subject, 
it has failed to give a comprehensive and adequate analysis of sin. 
It has yielded only a general and abstract idea which does not take 
into account either the specific quality of each concrete situation 
of maladjustment or the uniqueness of each individual person. 
Resting upon the theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible it 
has overlooked the progressive stages in the unfolding of divine 
Revelation and quoted Scripture quite indiscriminately as though 
a passage from Genesis had equal weight with the words of Christ. 
Rejecting a priori the results even of constructive historical criti- 
cism, the adherents of this approach have regarded the stories of 
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the temptation and the fall as mere historical narrative rather than 
profound prophetic philosophy of history, thus losing much of their 
deeper spiritual significance and permanent applicability. The 
discussion of sin has been removed from the stage of present 
experimental facts to a hypothetical prehistoric realm and conse- 
quently the real problems involved in rebuilding shattered charac- 
ter have often been sidetracked. The shifting of the blame for 
sin upon a race man has tended to lessen the sense of moral respon- 
sibility and to substitute for an acute individual consciousness the 
intellectual acceptance of a formal doctrine. It is a revolt against 
this rationalistic ossification of the content of faith that leads such 
a staunch proponent of the theology of the Reformation as Emil 
Brunner to say: “There is no worse foe to morality than dogmatic 
orthodoxy.”” 

There are other formulas, however, whose influence has been 
equally, if not more, pernicious. Scientific evolutionism, follow- 
ing Darwin, has traced sin to man’s alleged animal ancestry by 
finding a deposit of brutish sensuality in man’s original nature. 
Philosophical necessitarianism, following Schelling and Hegel, 
has made sin inherent in finite existence. Both methods, like the 
intellectualistic orthodoxy they have sought to displace, reduce man 
to the role of a mere spectator of a cosmic drama and fail to explain 
his consciousness of guilt. In every feeling of remorse there is a 
recognition of the binding quality of a chosen standard and the 
acknowledgment that one could have acted in accordance with it. 
If man is bound by his animal nature or his metaphysical structure 
to act as he does, guilt is meaningless as applied to man and must 
be placed on God alone. The ultimate result of either the Darwin- 
ian or the Hegelian approach is that sin becomes an illusion. Lack- 
ing free volitional choice man also lacks responsibility and account- 
ability and hence cannot sin. At best these approaches describe 
only the biological or metaphysical setting of the sinful act, not the 
act itself. The evolutionary view implies, moreover, that primi- 
tive man was more sensuous than the modern man, a view which 
cannot be verified. 

Abandoning, then, the method of generalities in its various 


2 The Mediator (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1934), p. 598. 
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forms, let us proceed with our positive task by attempting 1) a 
psychological analysis of the consciousness of sin; 2) an ethical 
analysis of the norm involved in sin, and 3) a reconstruction of the 
Christian doctrine of sin and of the cure of sin in the light of the 
foregoing analyses. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


The distinctive trait of the psychological approach to sin is 
that it does not deal with abstract concepts of either a theological 
or sociological nature but with individual persons and_ specific 
forms of conduct. Each individual as a unique product of 
hereditary and environmental conditions presents a new con- 
crete case for detailed analytical study. The same act of sin 
presents an entirely different problem with different individuals 
depending upon the background involved. An alcoholic and a 
drunkard both get intoxicated, but the motivations and responsi- 
bilities are different. A girl from the slums and a girl from the 
parsonage both become sexually delinquent, but the amount of 
strain and personality readjustment required by their conduct 
differs widely in the two cases. The pioneer in the study of mis- 
conduct in the light of an objective psychological research was 
Dr. William Healy. Using the modern case method and keeping 
always the individual offender as the center of inquiry, he investi- 
gated a thousand young recidivists (repeated offenders) and in 
1915 published his findings in a volume entitled The Young Delin- 
quent. Dr. Healy found that such general concepts as hereditary 
and environment were of little value, for the general abilities of 
the delinquents were quite on the average, that there were no 
marked differences in nervous makeup or intelligence, and that no 
special type or race preponderated. The real sources of delin- 
quency were found in mental conflict, i. e., unadjusted or misdi- 
rected driving forces within the individual, finding expression in 
obsessive imagery and antisocial habits. The sense of inferiority 
and social ostracism resulting from masturbation, for instance, 
would tend to seek compensation through acts of stealing. The 
method growing out of these and similar researches is based upon 
a professional, sympathetic and codperative attitude which is not 
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interested in blame or punishment but seeks to understand the indi- 
vidual as such and to re-educate him into socially acceptable ways 
of conduct. 

The application of this method to the personal failures covered 
by the term “sin” has drastic consequences. It becomes impossible 
to speak of sin in biological terms as though it could be inherited 
like organic tissue. Sin is not a substance like dirt or rust; it is a 
dynamic reality, a perversion of function. A sin does not exist 
in its own right any more than the smile on the face of the Cheshire 
cat can exist, except in Wonderland, without a cat. A sin is a way 
of acting; it is an affair of certain strains and stresses, of misplaced 
or misdirected functions. The same impulse, when redirected, 
may become a positive virtue. As distinguished from the accept- 
able and wholesome organization of experience termed ‘“char- 
acter,’ sin represents maladjustment or disorder, a morbid condi- 
tion similar to physical disease. It becomes necessary, however, 
to distinguish between various types of defective organization, if 
responsibility is to have any meaning. J. A. Hadfield in his Psy- 
chology and Morals (Ch. V1) gives the following four-fold classi- 
fication: 1) organic disease, with purely physical causes, 2) nerv- 
ous disease, functional disorder with physical symptoms but due 
to inner mental conflicts, 3) moral disease, disorder of conduct 
with mental symptoms and caused by repressed complexes, 4) sin 
proper, which results “from a deliberate and conscious choice of 
the self and depends upon the acceptance of low ideal.’’ The dis- 
tinction between sin and moral disease is of peculiar significance 
and has been widely adopted. Hadfield’s statement is as follows: 
“Sin is due to wrong sentiments, moral disease is due to morbid 
complexes giving rise to uncontrollable impulses. ...The sinner 
and the morally diseased both see the ideal but whereas the former 
does not, the latter cannot, under ordinary conditions respond to it. 
As their conditions are different so must their treatment be, that of 
the sinner being the persistent presentation of a higher ideal, whilst 
that of the morally diseased is adequate treatment by psychother- 
apy (op. cit., p. 48). Moral disease, then, has a compulsive char- 
acter, while sin is deliberate; it is uncontrollable, while sin is under 
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the sway of the will; the victim of moral disease wants to be cured, 
the sinner does not. 

If we accept this distinction, and I do not see how we can 
avoid it without abandoning the volitional nature of sin, then we 
at once assign psychiatry its place as a border science in the analysis 
of sin and sanctification. While psychiatric methods will afford 
us valuable practical suggestions, they will touch the periphery 
rather than the center of our problem. As pastors we cannot, 
indeed, avoid Macbeth’s challenge: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?>—Act. V, Scene III. 


The church has a ministry to the mentally ill as well as to 
those suffering from other ailments, a ministry that has been 
grossly neglected. The Protestant churches in America support 
some 400 hospitals but very few of them have anything to do with 
mental disorder. The ministers who conduct services in state 
institutions have little or no knowledge of the individual needs of 
the patients or the ways of meeting them. The Protestant chap- 
lains who have been trained to deal intelligently with the diseases 
of personality can be counted with the fingers of one hand. And 
yet this type of disease is steadily growing in our ugly civilization; 
there are more and more difficult life-situations, fears and worries 
that “weigh upon the heart” and occasion serious maladjustments. 
In relying only upon mass methods whether of the evangelistic or 
the educational type the church is guilty of “treatment without 
diagnosis.’’ We need the scientific approach to each individual 
personality, which characterizes modern psychiatry, not only in 
order to perform our ministry to those in the asylums but also to 
meet effectively the problems of the weak and the tempted, the 
weary and the heavy-laden, in our congregations. But we also 
need more. The field of psychiatry is not coextensive with the 
field of sin. Koberle is right in saying that what appears to the 
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psychoanalyst as an illness caused by repressed complexes may turn 
out to be the curse of unconfessed and unforgiven sins.* Hence, 
unlike the psychiatrists, we do not deal primarily with the mind 
diseased ; like Paul we appeal to the moral will, “by the manifesta- 
tion of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God” (2 Cor. 4:2). 

It is man’s deliberate disregard of manifest truth, his wilful 
violation of a standard which has commended itself to his con- 
science that constitutes sin proper. No psychology of sin is ade- 
quate unless it comprehends all three of the following constituents 
of each situation of sinful conduct: 1) an objective norm acknowl- 
edged by the subject as binding, 2) natural energies, impulses or 
instincts, that constitute the “raw material’ of conduct, and 3) 
volition, a directive and organizing factor which makes the situ- 
ation one of choice. 

The analysis of the first of these ingredients, the objective 
norm, is a matter of ethics rather than psychology and will be taken 
up presently from that point of view. As to the second factor, 
man’s natural energies, it is not within the province of psychology 
to call them either holy or sinful. They are simply the nonmoral 
antecedents for the act of sin and determine the scope of the moral 
task. Luther shows a fine appreciation of the psychological point 
of view when he says: “Gott will nicht durch das Evangelium die 
Natur ausreissen, sondern lasst bleiben, was nattirlich ist, richtet 
es aber auf die rechte Bahn” (E. A., 34, 250). Genuine Christi- 
anity has in fact never followed the teaching of Plato and of Philo 
that the body is the source of sin. Rather has it regarded the body 
as the temple of the Holy Spirit and prayed that “spirit, soul, and 
body be preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ (I Thess. 5:23). It was for the failure to preserve 
this insight that the church rejected the Manicheans in the fourth 
century and the Flaccians in the sixteenth. 

The third of the three factors in sin, namely volition, is of 
central importance. Volition or will does not refer to some extra- 
neous element which supervenes upon man’s original psychic en- 
dowment but to the organized self as sitting in judgment over its 


3 Rechtfertigung und Heiligung (Leipzig: Dorffling und Franke, 1929), p. 262. 
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own energies. It is the totality of man’s experience as directed 
toward consciously chosen ends. It implies a unified agent who 
is amenable to praise or blame and hence involves intentionality, 
responsibility, and freedom of choice. Sin lies in the failure of 
volition to control and direct the natural forces toward the chosen 
ends. Itis in this sense that psychologists speak of sin as a func- 
tional perversion or misapplication of man’s natural energies. But 
by the same token sin is meaningless unless will is a reality, 1. e., 
unless behind the act there is identical and permanent agent who 
is conscious of a higher level of conduct and potentially capable of 
attaining it. 


ETHICAL ANALYSIS 


Turning now from a psychological to an ethical approach to 
our subject, we ask: What is the objective standard, ideal, or norm, 
the violation of which is sin? To most psychologists it is social in 
nature: sin is wilful antisocial conduct. But the question is not 
answered so easily. Social standards themselves may vary, and 
an individual may honestly consider society to be wrong, and obey- 
ing his conscience rather than society, may even choose death rather 
than to submit to society. Using a historico-genetic method and 
moving chiefly within the realm of Scripture, let us seek to trace 
the development of the objective norm of conduct. 

Moral consciousness consists essentially in approval and dis- 
approval. In its earliest known form it appears as the consensus 
of the approval and disapproval of the group, i. e., as custom. No 
adequate rational explanation is given in the earliest stage for the 
existence of custom. The answer to the inquirer is simply: “No 
such thing is wont to be done in Israel” (2 Sam. 13:12). Custom 
acts from the first as a conservative force which tends to stabilize 
society, and it exercises a disciplinary influence upon the individual 
in the interest of others and of the exigencies of group life. The 
individual obeys the customary conscience because of compulsion, 
fear, imitation, and the force of habit. Gradually there occurs, 
however, a transition from custom to rationality. As men acquire 
a sufficient economic margin to warrant an occasional respite from 
the struggle for existence, free thinking arises and the authenticity 
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and infallibility of the public conscience is questioned. The process 
is aided both by external contacts with other codes and by internal 
conflicts within the group itself. Great individuals emerge, equip- 
ped with courage and prophetic zeal, and dare to proclaim their 
insights in the face of opposition. The moral standard is not 
destroyed by this process, but it is made deeper and more inward. 
Ethical induction takes place whereby the unifying principle lying 
at the basis of the numerous external forms of conduct is sought. 
Thus there emerges a moral law which embodies progressively the 
principles necessary for a social life. The individual member of 
society is taught from his earliest childhood to curb his natural 
impulses in keeping with the objective norm. Moral effort thus 
becomes one of socializing the individual. 

In its objective reference, as in its subjective elements, sim has 
certain peculiarities which distinguish it from moral wrongdoing. 
Morality originates as an adjustment of men’s relations to each 
other, whereas religion is man’s attitude to superhuman powers. 
Sin often manifests itself as a breach of moral law, but it is more 
than that: it is rebellion against the divine powers. The earliest 
form of sin, found generally in primitive religions, is connected 
with tabu, the injunction not to touch that which is sacred to the 
deity. The idea survives vigorously, e. g., in the Old Testament 
ritual. The Sabbath day, the ark of the covenant, the bodies of 
the dead, young mothers, and the Nazirites are outstanding ex- 
amples of an elaborate system of hedging certain persons, times, 
and objects by divine prohibitions. Violations of tabu bring about 
consequences which can be removed only by ritual, hence the next 
stage in the idea of sin is its identification with ritual delinquency. 
Totally apart from the considerations of consciousness of guilt or 
of social values, an offense has been committed against the deity, 
who must be placated if dire consequences are to be avoided. The 
penitential psalms in the Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, the 
classical expression of this conception of sin, are paralleled in the 
Jewish tradition, e. g., by the grave warning given in the Priestly 
Code that whoever eats of the flesh of the peace-offering on the 
third day after the sacrifice “shall bear his iniquity, because he 
hath profaned the holy thing of Yahveh; and that soul shall be 
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cut off from his people” (Lev. 19:8). This divorce of religion and 
morality, with its consequences of strict ceremonial propriety 
accompanied by flagrant moral abuses and yet strangely lacking 
in any sense of wrongdoing, is strikingly illustrated in the auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini. The idea lingers in the highly 
ritualistic forms of religion even today. 

Although morality and religion, in keeping with their separate 
origins, may thus proceed on divergent lines, they have actually 
from the beginning exercised tremendous influence upon each 
other. On the one hand, religion reinforces and supports the 
social custom by providing it with supernatural sanctions. Much 
of the pressure exerted by society upon the individual in order to 
have him conform to the group comes from religion. In primitive 
life it was supposed that the anger of the gods might be visited on 
the whole group if one of the members violated a standard. The 
earliest formulations of religious law bear unmistakable evidence 
of their reference to the specific needs of the society for which they 
were meant, e. g., “Thou shalt not seethe the kid in its mother’s 
milk” in the early Decalogue of the Hebrews. The social needs 
are embodied in a code represented as divinely authorized. The 
situation is similar in the development of the individual. Parents 
do not reason with their children, but simply impose certain “tabus” 
in keeping with social custom. There are many who never tran- 
scend the stage of identifying completely the divine will with the 
will of society. 

On the other hand, by contact with morality religion itself 
becomes moralized. In Israel a powerful development of religion 
on an ethical basis took place in the remarkable movement known 
as prophecy. Great personalities like Amos, Hosea, Micah and 
Isaiah repudiated the nationalistic notion of Yahveh as a gigantic 
warrior who could not but lead his people to triumph if they 
observed the prescribed ritual. They lashed at social injustice and 
portrayed the moral law in terms of fair dealing, humility and love. 
Jeremiah is the great teacher of ethical inwardness and individual- 
ism. God’s new covenant is not with the nation but with the indi- 
vidual and is written in the heart. The final stage in ethical mono- 
theism is reached in the great prophets of the Exile, Ezekiel and 
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Deutero-Isaiah. The former kept alive among the exiles the idea 
of a holy, faithful, and just God who would deal with every man 
according to his works and would not punish the son for his 
father’s sin. Deutero-Isaiah’s explicitly monotheistic and univer- 
salistic teaching represents the culmination of this movement 
toward a moralized and spiritualized religion. 

Just as morality, by ethical induction, moves from codes and 
customs toward a unified moral law, so moralized religion makes 
for an inwardness in which the individual “soul” becomes the car- 
rier of sin. This inwardness is due to the operation within reli- 
gion of the same kind of inductive process. The highest plane of 
individual and moral religion is revealed when our Lord grasps in 
one statement the whole essence of the “law and the prophets” and 
refers it to the motives underlying action (Matt. 22:37-40). Vital 
religious experience, furthermore, has always reacted against for- 
malistic religion, as in prophecy versus law, Buddhism versus Brah- 
manism, mystical Christianity versus scholastic casuistry, pietism 
versus orthodoxy. But, above all, we must remember that a search- 
ing of the heart is the inevitable consequence of a personal relation 
to God. The consciousness of sin is deepened and intensified when 
God is conceived as real and near and seriously concerned with 
man’s life. The individual is led to penetrate beyond rites and 
regulations and to seek to define his moral relation to the divine 
person who is the objective reference of religion. In the Jewish 
tradition we find the Psalms a translation of the profound insights 
of the prophets into the terms of individual religious experience. 
The prophetic condemnation of external worship and the emphasis 
on ethical rather than ceremonial cleanliness receives expression in 
such Psalms as 15, 24, and 95. The influence of Jeremiah is par- 
ticularly evident in the Psalms which portray God as searching 
the hearts of men, e. g., Psalms 32, 51, and 139. Formerly it was 
the nation as a nation that made a covenant with Yahveh and was 
punished as a body for its failure to meet its covenant obligations. 
Now there appears, as in Psalm 51, a most earnest and touching 
note of sorrow resulting from individual transgression. The sin 
appears to be of a social nature but the penitent cries out: “Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned.” 
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As religion becomes increasingly rational and moral, the con- 
ception of an anthropomorphic God who works in an arbitrary 
fashion gives way to the conviction that God’s dealings with men 
are orderly and are to be identified with the moral law. Thus the 
standard or norm which constitutes the objective factor in the 
definition sin has at once social, moral, and religious elements. In 
the words of Tennant, “The only standard or law that is relevant 
is the highest which, in the all-seeing eye of God, the individual 
agent can recognize at the time of the activity.”* It follows that 
the standard will vary with individuals and with the different stages 
in the development of the same individual. We progress in the 
knowledge of the standard, but the standard itself is always 
binding. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


With this psychological and ethical background we are now 
prepared to attempt a positive restatement of the Christian doctrine 
of sin. It is important to observe at the outset that the Christian 
conception of sin rests upon the Christian conception of God and 
the Christian conception of man. It presupposes the revelation 
of God in Christ and its standard for appraising man is Christ, 
the second Adam. Natural man has no knowledge of sin in the 
Christian sense. The following words from Florence Mateer 
may be quite in order when uttered by a psychologist or sociologist, 
but to the ears of a Christian theologian they sound strangely 
hollow: “There is no such thing as the bad boy or girl; either 
the child does not know any better, or else he cannot help doing 
what the adult considers wrong.”’ This is the classical Greek, 
not the Christian, point of view. Sin obtains its significance in 
Christianity only in the light of regarding man as the child of the 
Heavenly Father. As a dislocation of such a relationship sin 
assumes profound seriousness. If it were a disease it would be 
more like cancer or syphilis than like measles or mumps. But it 
is not a physical thing; it penetrates deeper than the very distinc- 


4 “Recent Reconstruction of the Doctrine of Sin,” Journal of Religion, March 
192, p. 42. ; 


5 Quoted by E. B. Harper, Journal of Religion, July, 1925, p. 402. 
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tion between mind and body; it involves the basic life-orientation 
of the entire man as a psychological being. Thus it is at bottom 
purely religious in nature, consisting in a repudiation by man of 
his filial relation to God. Viewed objectively, i.e., from the point 
of view of God’s will as the norm, its basic form is disobedience 
or infidelity. Subjectively, i. e., from the point of view of man’s 
conduct, it is the substitution of man’s own spurious standard for 
the true norm and may be described by such words as pride, false- 
hood, or worldliness. But this severance from God means also a 
cutting off of the roots of moral life, and thus sin manifests itself 
in man secondarily as selfishness in his relation to his fellow-men 
and disloyalty toward his own higher self. The various forms 
of sin are not separate units but represent various aspects in the 
functioning of a personality estranged from God. The sinful 
life-attitude is such a grievous maladjustment that redemption, 
the restoration of the impaired relation to God, has the value of a 
new creation. So far from being due to natural frailty or finitude 
sin is so unnatural as to require for its correction a supernatural 
plan of redemption. 

Have we then no right to say: “We are by nature sinful and 
unclean?’ If by the term “nature” we mean “physical nature” 
and thus conceive of “sensuality” or ‘‘fleshliness” as the funda- 
mental sin, we are holding to a narrow and superficial view. The 
scriptural doctrine of “the flesh’ does not refer to the physical 
organism but to man’s self-will, a spiritual perversion. To con- 
ceive of the sex-drive, for instance, as particularly sinful, or to 
hold that childbirth involves contamination which must be removed 
by rites of purification, is a false lead entirely out of harmony with 
Christ’s references to this subject (John 16:21; Matt. 18:3-5). 
The Christian doctrines of the incarnation and bodily resurrection 
of our Lord, and the resurrection of our own bodies are sufficient 
to refute the view that any taint attaches to the body or its drives 
as such. The Christian does not seek disembodiment but a glori- 
fied body; he looks not to physical death but to an incarnate Savior 
for redemption. 

What happens, on these grounds, to the doctrine of original 
sin? No other Christian doctrine has been attacked during our 
times more violently or from more points of view. The moralist 
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has insisted that the imputation of guilt to one person for another’s 
sin and the imputation of righteousness to a totally unworthy per- 
son are infractions of the moral law. The psychologist has warned 
against reading back the dictates of the moral, will into the non- 
moral antecedents of conduct. The biologist has pointed out that 
the propagation of such an acquired characteristic as “sin” by 
physical heredity rests upon a questionable hypothesis. These 
objections, however, are not insuperable, and the doctrine itself is 
too valuable to be abandoned. In answer to the ethical objection 
it may be pointed out that in its highest forms man’s moral con- 
sciousness has tended toward an identification of self with the 
burden of the race, and that it is only on a low level that man shirks 
such burden-bearing. The objection is based upon a legalism 
which overlooks both the living unity of the race and the mystery 
of God’s love for sinners which is given to them not because they 
are worthy but that through it they may become worthy (Koberle, 
p. 83). The psychological and biological objections apply only to 
the substantialistic interpretation which we have already rejected. 
Sin as a volitional act is inalienable from the will committing it and 
cannot be transmitted; but the act may have definite effects upon 
the body as well as the mind of the doer and it may influence also 
the lives of others. No one will question that there may be a 
physical propagation of the effects of sin, as, for instance, in the 
case of congenital syphilis. The concept of heredity of itself, 
however, has undergone a change as the result of modern investi- 
gation. Many of the traits formerly attributed to physical 
inheritance are now traced to social inheritance. While individual 
organisms perish, institutions, conventions, and traditions form a 
continuum by which one generation bequeaths its ways of acting 
to another. If any one doubts the power of this heredity to pro- 
duce drastic changes in human nature, let him study such a work 
as Judd’s Psychology of Social Institutions. Just as in modern 
psychology instincts have given way to habit-formation under 
social conditioning, may not the insights contained in the doctrine 
of original sin be similarly restated ? 

We may begin with the well-attested fact of the universality 
of sin. But considering the tendency of sin to spread through the 
social forces of imitation and suggestion and to propagate itself 
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by social heredity in the form of crystallized attitudes, examples 
and altered environment, it is not difficult to make the transition 
from the idea of spatial extension, i. e., sin as universal, to the idea 
of temporal succession, i. e., sin as hereditary, in the broader sense 
of the word. The principle governing this expansion of sin in 
space and time is stated vividly in the Bible: “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” Not only are the sins of the father 
visited upon the children, but, as Vilmar*® observed, the father’s 
sin, unless it is checked grows in the children, so that David’s lack 
of self-discipline produces an Amnon and an Absalom. To be 
more up-to-date, any jurist or crimnologist will affirm that broken 
homes constitute the original sin from which the actual crimes 
coming before the courts spring. ‘There are organic relations 
between one sin and another and between the sins of one and those 
of another. As Ritschl puts it, “Sin is in each the work of all and 
in all the work each.”’ Man is an omnibus in which all his ances- 
tors ride, but he is also an Atlas bearing the world of the future 
upon his shoulders. In the light of these considerations it is 
unpardonable flippancy to toss “original sin’ aside as an outmoded 
doctrine. But the same conclusion is reached also by an analysis 
of the moral consciousness. That an unbridgeable gulf exists 
between man’s awareness of what he is and his awareness of what 
he ought to be is as certain as any fact of human consciousness 
can be. The consciousness of sin follows hard upon the heels of 
the consciousness of moral obligation. It was that modern thinker 
who saw more deeply than any of the others into the nature of the 
moral will, Immanuel Kant, who also asserted more sharply than 
any other modern thinker the existence of “radical evil” in human 
nature. 

For the deepest insight into the nature of sin, however, we 
must still go back to Augustine. To be sure, the Augustinian 
formulation is both extreme in statement and limited in specific 
scriptural foundations. It can be shown that the Old Testament 
passages allegedly supporting it, such as Gen. 8:21, Ps. 51:7 and 
Job 14:4 teach only the universality of sin and not its hereditari- 


6 Quoted by Koberle, op. cit., p. 248. 
7 Quoted by Tennant, op. cit., p. 161. 
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ness, and that Judaism has not accepted the doctrine of inherited 
depravity. It can also be shown that Augustine’s interpretation 
of his chief New Testament “sedes doctrinae,’ Romans 5:12, is 
based upon a serious mistranslation® in the Vulgate, and that the 
original text does not permit us to trace all sin by an inner necessity 
from a corrupt Adamic nature. Nevertheless there are weighty 
reasons why the Protestant Reformers were justified in accepting 
Augustine and rejecting Roman Catholic Semi-Pelagianism. 
Augustine stressed correctly the solidarity of the race as over 
against Pelagian atomism. He described the limits of the human 
will, pointing out the psychological fact that not all violations of 
objective law are voluntary but that there is a distinction between 
crime and sin. He indicated the importance of heredity, showing 
the presence in human nature of weighty predispositions rendering 
the moral task difficult. And, finally, he had a deep consciousness 
of the seriousness of sin and of the gulf it creates between man and 
God. Only such a conviction, powerfully echoed in the Augsburg 
Confession and in Calvin’s Institutes, does full justice to the 
Christian sense of sin and need of redemption. 

We are not bound, however, to an antiquated traducianist 
psychology. Sin is a functional disorder ; it is volitional, not sub- 
stantial, in nature. In accepting this modern formulation we do 
not deprive sin of its reality. On the contrary, from the meta- 
physical standpoint, volitional activity is real while material sub- 
stance is phenomenal. At the heart of the act of sin is the will, 
man’s organized experience, exercising its prerogative of choice. 
We distinguish between original sin and actual sin; let us make 
the most of this distinction. Original sin explains why we choose 
wrongly, actual sin is the choice itself. Tennant (op. cit., p. 46), 
expresses well the meaning of actual sin: “An action can only be 
a sin when in the presence of an impulse toward an ethically higher 
end, the will actually consents to an impulse toward a lower.” 

Because of the volitional nature of sin it is impossible to sepa- 
rate sin and guilt. We can, however, distinguish between various 


8 The Vulgate erroneously translates ég @ as though it were éy @. The text 
itself does not contain the thought of sinning in Adam. Luther’s translation is correct: 
“dieweil sie alle gesiindiget haben ;” likewise the English: “for that all have sinned.” 
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degrees of sin, culminating in a thoroughly hardened blasphemous 
will or the sin against the Holy Spirit. The older theologians 
made much of the distinctions between various kinds of sin, as for 
example, between sins of thought, word, and deed, and between 
rash sins and sins involving the full consent of the will. A more 
recent writer, Oetinger,’ pursues the development of sin through 
such stages as the following: 1) excessive love for outer things; 
2) excessive pleasure; 3) the will is affected; 4) provision is made 
for the lusts of the flesh; 5) the sinful deed is done; 6) it is 
repeated; 7) excuses are sought; 8) the sin is condoned; 9) there 
is glorying in sin; 10) the Spirit is blasphemed. Of late Koberle” 
has emphasized a distinction which is of utmost importance, 
namely, the added weight which sin assumes after one has received 
the gift of forgiveness. From the point of view of Justification 
all sins are mortal and all alike are forgiven, but from the point of 
view of Sanctification some sins, more than others, will lead to the 
loss of grace. Responsibility increases with knowledge and privi- 
lege. The servant who knew his master’s will and did not do it is 
punished more severely than the one who did not know. The last 
state of the one who falls back into sin is worse than the first. 

As a final summarizing statement on the meaning of sin we 
may say: Sin is a functional perversion of human nature, involving 
a misuse of man’s God-given freedom of choice by a consent of the 
will to a course of action contrary to his apprehension of the will 
of God. It is a deliberate choice of evil only in its advanced forms 
but it is always a conscious failure to choose the higher instead of 
the lower end. In the specifically Christian sense, sin arises when 
in the light of the Christian ideals which have been understood by 
the individual and acknowledged by him as binding, he yields to 
the promptings of his lower nature. 


1 -SANCTIBICA TION 


We turn now to the constructive side of our study, the rebuild- 
ing of sin-shattered personality. It is in this general sense that 
we are now using the term ‘sanctification,’ and not in the nar- 


9 Quoted by Koberle, op. cit., p. 246. 
10 Op. cit., Ch. VI, especially pp. 244 ff. 
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rower connotation it has in connection with the ordo salutis. Once 
again let us consider the ethical and the psychological approaches 
before formulating a positive Christian statement. 


THE ETHICAL APPROACH 


Two types of remedy are usually suggested by modern investi- 
gators of the breakdown of character, as revealed, for instance, 
in such problems as juvenile delinquency and family disorgani- 
zation. They are the educational and the legislative. Such and 
such knowledge should be disseminated, and such and such laws 
should be enacted and enforced. Both of these remedies are de- 
rived from ethics; in fact, they represent the two principal ways 
in which ethics meets the sinner : the way of knowledge and the way 
of discipline. ; 

Ethics seeks, first of all, to make clear the meaning of the 
good and to point the way to its attainment. The ancient Greeks, 
the founders of the science of ethics, believed in the cathartic power 
of knowledge. It was inconceivable to Plato or to Aristotle that 
a man could know the good and not do it. There are many even 
today who with Edward Rowland Sill, in The Fool’s Prayer, 
deplore most of all the stupidity wherewith “these hard, well-mean- 


ing hands we thrust among the heart-strings of a friend” and 
believe: 


‘Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


Doubtless the solution of many of our snarled problems of con- 
duct lies in an answer to Meredith’s supplication: “More brains, 
O Lord, more brains!” This does not necessarily mean salvation 
by mere scientific information. The World War demonstrated 
that science, unguided by moral considerations, may become a ter- 
rible instrument for the destruction of value. It means an educa- 
tion of the whole man, begun early and carried through consistently 
and rigorously, and having as its goal an integrated autonomous 
personality capable of withstanding the ravages of irrational 
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forces. While such education serves an important function in the 
prevention of antisocial ways of acting and even in restoring 
delinquents into harmonious relations with society, it is evident 
that it does not actually touch the problem of sin at all. Both the- 
oretically and historically ethics is controlled by the principle that 
man is fundamentally good; he needs only to apply intelligence to 
his conduct and thus to make explicit what is already implicitly 
there. To mention but a few outstanding examples: it is this 
assumption which underlies Plato’s conception of man as a micro- 
cosm in which reason brings order into the chaos of appetites, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of a proportionate life through the organizing 
activity of reason, the Stoic ideal of the man who lives in accor- 
dance with nature and is free from passions, and Spinoza’s “‘intel- 
lectual love of God.” In more recent times we find Paulsen defin- 
ing the highest good as “the perfect development and exercise of 
life’ and explaining that this means “the normal exercise of the 
vital functions which constitute one’s nature.” The same joyful 
“To thine own self be true” was preached to the Anglo-American 
world by Carlyle and Emerson, and it is the philosophy underlying 
our present pupil-centered system of education. An outstanding 
and representative moralist of the present generation, R. B. Perry, 
builds his system on this explicit acknowledgment: “Whatever is 
desired is good.” Plainly we have here a total disregard of that 
“radical evil” which the doctrine of original sin implies. The 
desperate struggle of ideal-seeking man against forces within his 
own being, so vividly described by Paul, finds no expression. The 
terrible realism of Him who knew what is in man is obscured: 
“For from within, out of the heart of man, evil thoughts proceed, 
fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, wickednesses, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, foolishness; all 
these evil things proceed from within, and defile the man” (Mk. 
7:21-23). In this respect modern psychoanalysts with their doc- 
trine of the ruthless force of evil desires called the Unconscious 
have shown a deeper insight than the philosophical moralists. 
Pfister’s attack on Paulsen is a valid criticism of the method of 
ethical enlightenment in general: “Think for a moment of the only 


11 System of Ethics, tr. by F. Thilly (N. Y.: Scribner’s, 1899), pp. 251, 270. 
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means known to Paulsen for strengthening the will: example, dis- 
cipline, and instruction. How gladly would the habitual liar like 
to follow the example of men whom he sincerely admires!) How 
many youthful Don Juans suffer from their inability to lead a pure 
life in harmony with their consciences and on the model of those 
whom they respect! All the disciplinary exercises recommended 
by Paulsen break to pieces against the rocks behind which the 
Unconscious is entrenched.’”” 

This criticism exposes the limitations of ethics in dealing with 
moral disease, i. e., even in cases where the delinquent desires to 
be cured. But what can it say in regard to that volitional disorder 
which is actual sin or sin proper? Here ethics can simply present 
the moral law as over against the sinful will and say: Thou must! 
Kant insisted that if reason had its way we would obey the voice 
of duty; lacking the power to enforce its dictates, reason can only 
make itself felt as a categorical imperative: we should do our duty. 
There is a compulsive character to the moral task; duty becomes, 
as Wordsworth saw, a “stern law-giver.” Men thus set out on the 
hard road of legalism. Both individuals and groups seek to compel 
themselves into a realization of ideals. 1 am not referring merely 
to our naive American faith in the possibility of legislating moral 
evil out of existence. In spite of the Prohibition debacle we are 
still interested in legislative short-cuts to Utopia; we look to the 
politicians to lead us out of our moral difficulties. A better illus- 
tration of legalism is afforded by the grim company of the ascetics 
who have sought to cut the Gordian knot of the struggle between 
the spirit and the flesh by a violent suppression and subjugation 
of the latter. The titanic nature of this struggle to achieve the 
moral goal is strikingly revealed in the Hindu “karma marga.” 
Men are willing not only to live a lifetime of vigilant discipline but 
to endure countless reincarnations, if only after millions of years 
they might finally achieve extinction of desire. 

There is something indescribably noble in man’s effort to 
summon himself to an heroic “I can” in response to duty’s whisper 
“Thou must!” And yet both history and psychology indicate that 


as O. Pfister, Psychoanalysis in the Service of Education (London: Kimpton, 1922), 
p. : 
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such a way of works is a blind alley. It was perhaps Luther’s 
greatest service to mankind to have discovered anew the truth of 
the New Testament teaching that a sinner cannot torment himself 
into becoming a saint. After striving valiantly for the righteous- 
ness that comes from the works of the law, Paul had reacted so 
violently against such righteousness that he had come to consider 
it as a Satanic distortion of truth and a veritable “enmity with 
God.” A fourteenth-century mystic, Heinrich Seuse, had dis- 
covered after sixteen years of extreme self-torture, during which 
he wore an undershirt of 150 nails, that all this asceticism was 
futile, for it had proceeded after all from a selfish motivation. 
Luther likewise came from a long and bitter experience of legalism 
to see its futility and was honest enough to confess his failure. 
The truth of his insight receives corroboration from modern psy- 
chology. Knight Dunlap’s “law of reversed effort’ is based on 
the observation that our very effort to mobilize our energies against 
a certain evil may make it difficult to avoid that evil, for auto- 
suggestion serves to fix attention upon it. The psychoanalysts 
have taught us to think twice before we accept as genuine the 
motivations we ascribe to our own conduct. The rationalizations 
and the defence mechanisms they have unearthed help us to appre- 
ciate the scriptural warning: “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves” (1 Jn. 1:8). In spite of its being somewhat lurid, 
let me give a concrete illustration of this important matter, taken 
from the experience of Dr. J. R. Oliver. A young man, a sort of 
social reformer, could talk of nothing else than prostitution. ‘He 
could put up with all kinds of human sins, but impurity ... sins of 
the flesh, he denounced. ... He enlisted much public sympathy for 
his ‘Crusade against Commercialized Vice.’ He broke up the Red 
Light district and scattered diseased prostitutes through the tene- 
ments and the homes of the middle class. He made a great effort 
at reclaiming ‘fallen women.’ He was deeply interested in them, 
and for about two years he worked against ‘vice’ in a large city. 
Then, suddenly, he disappeared. Those of us who knew him soon 
discovered what had happened. The police had made an unex- 
pected raid on a house of prostitution, a very low type of house, 
that contained only negro prostitutes. And in one of the rooms— 
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with one of the negro prostitutes—half undressed—the young 
reformer was discovered.... Most men laughed at the young 
reformer as a hypocrite. He was not a hypocrite at all. But he 
did not know himself. He did not realize that his attitude towards 
prostitution, towards fallen women, was merely the protection 
mechanism with which he tried to protect—from himself—his own 
half-conscious sexual desires. One night these suppressed desires 
broke through into action.’”* Unfortunately the operation of this 
principle is much more common than we suspect. The high-pres- 
sure methods of moral legalism defeat their own purpose. The 
same is true concerning the attitude of society as a whole toward 
its delinquent members. Modern criminological investigation has 
shown the futility of classifying each case under some stiff formula 
and seeking to fit the punishment to the crime. Severe formalistic 
measures neither reform the individual nor prevent him from 
future crimes nor deter others from emulating his example. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


We have discovered that the methods of ethics, enlighten- 
ment and discipline must be supplemented by a deeper and more 
realistic understanding of human nature. In the course of this 
discussion we have already drawn extensively from the methods 
of psychology. We must now attempt to summarize the positive 
contributions which psychology offers toward a rebuilding of char- 
acter. The first of these contributions is a new method for 
tackling the problem. It is evident that in resolving sin into par- 
ticular situations of misdirection and perversion of function the 
psychologist cannot prescribe any comprehensive panacea for its 
cure. But concentrating upon the individual and delving as deeply 
as possible into his driving forces, Dr. Healy and others soon 
discovered a therapeutic value in the exploration itself. In pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the bringing of the disassociated 
elements of personality into the full light of consciousness also 
brings them under the control of the will the psychoanalysts have 
given remarkable new illustrations of the principle: “The truth 


13. Psychiatry and Mental Health (N. Y.: Scribner’s, 1933), p. 293. 
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shall make you free.’’ Furthermore, such investigations have 
served to lay bare powerful forces which, when properly under- 
stood, can be utilized toward the building of character. The prob- 
lem of cure becomes one of readjustment and redirection of natural 
energies. Using Hadfield’s terms, the process involves 1) anal- 
ysis, the diagnosis of the cause of the trouble; 2) disassociation, 
the detachment of an idea or object forming the nucleus of a com- 
plex from its morbid connections; 3) reassociation, the attachment 
of it to healthy emotions; and 4) sublimation, the redirecting of the 
liberated energies toward higher levels. 

This classification attempts to give in a nutshell the principles 
of the psychological treatment of delinquency underlying practical 
procedure in this field ever since the pioneering work of Dr. Healy. 
From the wide and fast growing literature on the subject let us 
single out some of the basic principles and then some suggestions 
as to actual practice. The first constructive principle may be 
termed satisfaction, as distinguished from repression. Freud and 
his followers, have, I think, demonstrated beyond a doubt the in- 
jurious results of merely denying natural drives. The moral life 
must come to fulfil and not to destroy. The object of the organi- 
zation of selfhood must be positive; hence a sane and conciliatory 
attitude must be assumed toward all interests, and drastic methods 
of merely suppressing certain portions of human nature must be 
abandoned. The second principle is the one stressed by E. B. 
Holt in his effort to reconstruct ethics on a Freudian basis, namely, 
discrimination. This is the formal side of a psychology of con- 
duct, just as satisfaction is the material side. There must be selec- 
tion and control, otherwise desires will defeat one another. Con- 
trol is achieved through self-knowledge and a realistic facing of 
each problem-situation without rationalization or escape. Instead 
of a shattered personality with conflicting centers reason will then 
form the nucleus for a coherent system of interests, assigning to 
each its place and value. The third principle is sublimation. Here 
we have the motivation necessary for the achievement of the 
rational ends. It means the substitution of moral equivalents for 
nonmoral ways of acting and the elevation of natural energies into 
moral forces. Through transference psychic energy may be 
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liberated from unwholesome fixations and utilized for normal 
living. Following Jung and the Zurich school of “psychosynthe- 
sis,” religious psychiatrists, notably Dr. Ellwood Worcester with 
his Emmanuel Movement, have made much of the constructive 
possibilities of sublimation. The fourth principle is that of com- 
pensation, Adler’s contribution to our study. It means that char- 
acter-building is not blocked even when sublimation has failed 
because of the lack of necessary energy, for it is possible to make 
up for defeat in one field by victory in another. The moral life 
thus comes to have a flexibility and buoyancy which enables it to 
triumph over the forces that seek to cramp and destroy it. 

As regards practical constructive measures not already dis- 
cussed, let us note the following: 1) In dealing with an offender 
it is necessary first to establish confidence by breaking down the 
usual wall of isolation. Not only in regard to certain forms of 
misconduct like autoerotism that thrive in solitude but in other 
cases as well it is of utmost importance to draw the conflict into 
light by means of a sympathetic cooperative attitude. Jung in his 
analytical practice, Healy in dealing with juvenile delinquents, 
Boisen in his chaplaincy to the mentally ill, Worcester in his pas- 
toral psychiatry, all have found that a proper socialization of the 
difficulty is half the battle won. 2) A second curative measure is 
the breaking up of the old associations. Each act of misconduct 
has a certain setting, environmental, social, and attitudinal. By 
changing this setting much can be done toward the removal of the 
occasion for sin. Just as the organic disturbance known as hay 
fever may be overcome if the patient simply moves from his home 
in central Ohio to the shores of Lake Superior, so many a problem 
in juvenile delinquency has been solved by simply changing the 
environment. Detailed knowledge of the individual’s total back- 
ground is, of course, necessary for a determination of what con- 
ditions need to be altered. 3) Thirdly, as a positive side of this 
change, it is imperative that occasions and motivations for virtuous 
conduct be immediately substituted. There is a profound psycho- 
logical truth in Chalmers’ “expulsive power of the new affection.” 
Modern psychiatry makes a good deal of occupational therapy, 
furnishing new useful tasks for the drives which had been misdi- 
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rected. Dr. Cabot’s What Men Live By with its four-square 
program of work, play, love and worship was written primarily to. 
re-educate broken personalities. Disvalue must be crowded out of 
life by the growth of positive value. 4) Fourthly, diagnosis leads 
to prognosis whereby temptations can be anticipated and met in 
advance. An intelligent plan of counterattack must be carefully 
laid. Wherever possible, wrongdoing must be nipped in the bud, 
for prevention is better than remedy. Much patience and tact is 
required. Each case presents a fresh challenge: what treatment, 
in the light of the habits, abilities, and the potentialities of the sub- 
ject, is best calculated to restore him to society as an efficient 
citizen? 

These psychological principles and practices have in our day 
revolutionized criminology and are being adopted more and more 
by society in dealing with its erring members. Warden Lawes is 
a well-known exponent of this approach among those who are in 
charge of penal institutions. The aid of psychology has been 
invoked particularly to cope with the appalling increase of crime 
among the young, evidenced by such a fact as the drop of the 
average age of the offender in holdup cases from forty to twenty 
during the past decade. The type of work done by such agencies 
as the Judge Baker Foundation is being taken over by the govern- 
ment through juvenile courts and juvenile research bureaus. In 
this work the psychologist rather than the physician or the jurist is 
the key-man, for the disturbance is most often of an individual and 
functional nature. The state has been able to incorporate the 
insights of psychology in its dealing with crime. Can the church 
do so in dealing with sin? 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


We come thus to our final task, the restatement of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of sanctification in the light of the preceding findings. 
Let us have clearly before us, first of all, the unique and unchang- 
ing proclamation which constitutes the very heart of Christianity : 
the forgiveness of sins in the name of Jesus Christ. “The procla- 
mation of forgiveness,” says Grensted, “is the first and greatest 
need of those who are involved in moral distress ;” and adds, “‘Psy- 
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chology, for all its outward appearance of charity, knows no for- 
giveness.”"* The same, we may further add, is true of all non- 
Christian ethics. Christ does not leave the sinner to flounder in 
his solitariness nor to struggle despondently in the chain gang of 
legalism. The road from sin to sanctification passes through 
justification, the province of “sola gratia.” The doctrine of justi- 
fication stands for the truth that forgiveness is indeed a proclama- 
tion, not an achievement. While the insistence of the Formula 
of Concord that justification takes place in the judgment seat of 
heaven, and not on the heart of the sinner, may appear as some- 
thing unduly forensic and external, yet it contains at bottom a 
wholesome objectivity that affords the only sound basis for the 
reconstruction of character. The imperative “Sin no more’ is 
founded upon the categorical “Thou art made whole” (Jn. 5:14). 
We come to God with empty hands, but not so do we return from 
the mercy seat to the moral task. The way to God, to use Karl 
Barth’s fine phrase, is through complete spiritual and moral dis- 
armament, but thenceforth we are equipped with “the whole 
armour of God.” “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. 4:13). Or as Denney puts it, “Every 
one who knows what it is to be forgiven knows also that forgive- 
ness is the greatest regenerative force in the life of man.””” The 
redirection of energies demanded by psychology proceeds from the 
restoration, through the gift of forgiveness, of man’s filial relation 
to God. This basic readjustment to God is the ground for a life 
of new obedience bringing a harmony and unity into the midst of 
the disrupted elements of man’s own personality and an attitude 
of love toward fellow-man. Both the ideal and the dynamic for 
this reorganization of life are furnished by Him who said, “I came 
not to call the righteous but sinners” (Matt. 9:13). Life becomes 
organized around its highest conceivable purpose when a man can 
say: “It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 
2:20). When we are in such organic relations with Him, when 
He is the vine and we the branches, then good works have vitality, 
for they are fruits and not mere performances. They will flow out 
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of rich fullness and not be eked out of poverty; they will be moti- 
vated by thankful love, not by a slavish fear. 

There is nothing in the substance of this message that needs 
to be or should be altered. Just as the Christian doctrine of sin is 
the only thoroughgoing diagnosis of moral failure, so the Christian 
doctrine of grace is the only adequate cure. Knowledge of the ethi- 
cal and psychological principles outlined above enables us, however, 
to appreciate and to apply our message. Scientific and philosophical 
insights attain their deepest meaning, and the perennial timeliness 
of Christian truth becomes apparent. The cathartic power of 
knowledge assumes a new significance when He who is Truth 
speaks: “Already ye are clean because of the word which I have 
spoken unto you” (Jn. 15:3). We admire the precision of the 
very word hamartia and the penetration of Luther’s assertion that 
nature is not to be uprooted but put on the right track, when the 
psychologists have taught us to speak in terms of misdirection and 
redirection of natural energies. On the other hand, such terms as 
“compensation” and “sublimation” come to transcend their ordi- 
nary psychological connotations. The restoration of the relation 
to God, which had been impaired by sin, relieves the feelings of 
powerlessness and inferiority and brings back confidence and sound 
self-respect, enabling us to look God and man in the face. The 
creative forces within us are ennobled to become what God meant 
them to be. The affections are not extinguished but they are set 
upon the things that are above, the low and morbid attachments 
giving way to the expulsive power of the higher affection. The 
dangerous wall of isolation is broken down when we find the love 
of Christ from which nothing can separate us. The renowned 
mechanism of transference finds its noblest use when the rallying- 
point for the liberated energy is not a mere psychiatrist who seeks 
in his scientific way to shift the blame from the sinner to the cir- 
cumstances. In ordinary cases of transference, as DeWar and 
Hudson assert, “the ‘sin’ element remains—till it is transferred to 
Him who alone knows the sinner and his sin as they really are, and 
still loves him, and who, at the supremest cost to Himself, has made 
forgiveness possible; not forgiveness understood as meaning that 
‘it does not matter,’ but forgiveness which includes the fullest 
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recognition of the utter hatefulness to God of all that comes short 
of His glory, together with the assurance of pardon and the 
promise of new power to overcome.’”” 

Unique importance as a therapeutic agency attaches to that 
Christian variety of the psychoanalytic method known as the con- 
fessional. In administering the sacrament of penance the priest 
may of course act as a mere sewer, but in the hands of a true man 
of God and father of his people the confessional is an instrument 
of unexcelled value. Confession means, as William James indi- 
cated, a general purgation of the inner life. Hidden conflicts and 
repressions are brought to light, and the sinner is enabled to face 
his wrong without camouflage. Analysis ceases to be mere anal- 
ysis; the sinner deals with his sins as sins, not only complexes; the 
cure is through faith in Christ instead of through a nondescript 
power of suggestion. Protestantism has had to pay a heavy price 
for its apostasy from the spiritual values contained in the confes- 
sional. The psychiatrist and the Christian Science practitioner, 
besides quacks of all kinds, have taken over the functions neglected 
by the pastor. More recently these functions have come to be 
exercised by the spiritual nudist colonies known as the Oxford 
groups. The deficiency is being supplied by the establishment of 
life-adjustment clinics in some Protestant churches. The Em- 
manuel Movement, led by Dr. Worcester, an Episcopalian rector 
who for about three decades has been applying modern psychiatric 
methods to pastoral work, has pointed in the right direction. We 
Lutherans have of course retained confession and absolution in our 
regular order of worship, but even with us private confession has 
become largely a lost art. I fear that most of our people simply 
go through the motions of liturgical penance without an inkling of 
the experience of forgiveness, when powerful nerve-tensions are 
released and God’s hand is laid upon a bruised soul. ‘Die allge- 
meine Busse,” says Bezzel,"’ “ist der Tod der Busse.” Luther 
himself held private confession in high esteem. In his tract 
“Against the Antinomians” he made it plain that while there was 
danger in papist penance, there was still greater danger in utter 
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disregard of penance. Koberle (p. 261) says well that wherever 
the word of God touches men’s lives there we see a parade of peni- 
tents. 

We have discussed thus far the Christian “treatment” of sin. 
A word must be added concerning “sanctification” proper, the 
esuing regimen of life which indicates that the cure is permanent. 
Both Paul and Luther saw that forgiveness may be used as a mere 
escape and warned against such distortion. There is a danger 
that we may be treating only fear, the symptom of the disease, and 
not sin, the disease itself. When only two hundred of Billy 
Sunday’s 62,000 New York converts remained as members of 
churches, the remaining 61,800 must have received the former type 
of treatment. If only fear of damnation could be abolished, most 
people would rather be saved with their sins than from their sins. 
True conversion is a revolutionary step, but it is after all but one 
step on a lifelong journey. Even regenerated human nature may 
lapse into the false security of regarding the merits of Christ as a 
kind of paid up life insurance policy. We tend to forget the lesson 
taught by John Bunyan’s Christian who at the end of his progress 
saw that from the very gate of heaven there was a direct road to 
perdition. Those who describe the Christian life in terms of 
“absolutes” erroneously regard it as an inevitable growth and not, 
as it actually is, a battle in which the possibility of defeat is always 
present. This possibility haunted Paul to the end and gave con- 
tent to the word of triumph he uttered in dying: “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith” 
(2 Tim. 4:7). 

The most striking of our Lord’s utterances on this subject is 
the parable of the empty house. The unclean spirit, upon return- 
ing to the house whence he had come out, finds it empty and pro- 
ceeds to re-enter it. But not only that: “He taketh with himself 
seven other spirits more evil than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there, and the last state of that man becometh worse than the 
first” (Matt. 12:45). Dr. J. R. Oliver in his Psychiatry and 
Mental Health gives a remarkably thought-provoking psychiatric 
interpretation of this parable, showing the necessity for the con- 
valescent to fill the “interstitial bare places that are the spots of 
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lowered mental resistance (p. 289), and recommending the practice 
of Christianity as the best occupational therapy and the most whole- 
some “outside interest.” 

If the explanation of sin is, in the words of Augustine, the 
“privation of God,” or in the words of Schleiermacher, “the relative 
weakness of the God-consciousness as compared with the strength 
of the sensuous impulses,” then victory over sin comes from the 
presence of God, the strengthening of the God-consciousness. We 
are familiar with the constructive measures which the church offers 
for the development and stabilization of the reborn nature: the 
word and the sacraments, daily repentance, disciplined loyalty (the 
third use of the law), prayer, worship, service. The exercise of 
the will through these agencies is not a return to the treadmill of 
legalism; it is the grace of God, which has already brought salva- 
tion, “instructing us to live soberly and righteously and godly” 
(Tit. 2:11-12). We are heeding the apostolic exhortation which 
to the natural man is a strange paradox: “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work” (Phil. 2:13). Our own sinful self- 
will is being overcome by the will of God which is our sanctifica- 
tion. The Christ who has bought us with his blood is claiming 
what is his and assuming formin us. The Lord who forgave our 
sins “breaks the power of cancelled sin” ; “the spirit of life in Christ 
sets us free from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:2). 


A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


It remains for us to draw up some definite suggestions 
whereby the results of our study may become embodied in a pas- 
toral program of action. Their realization depends not only upon 
individual pastors themselves but also upon the church as a whole, 
particularly in connection with the training afforded to prospective 
pastors. 

First of all, the pastor should know and use the methods of 
modern case-work. This is actually no innovation. The principle 
underlying present-day treatment of delinquents and mental 
patients was clearly understood by Gregory Nazianzen who made 
a specific application of it to the pastoral office: “People differ more 
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widely from each other in their desires and passions than in their 
physical characteristics. Therefore to regulate these is no easy 
task. And since the same medicine and the same food are not in 
every case administered to men’s bodies but a difference is made 
according to their degree of health or sickness, so also are souls to 
be treated with varying instruction and guidance.... But we 
priests upon whose efforts is staked the salvation of a soul, what 
struggle ought ours to be, and what great skill do we require in 
doing well our work as physicians of the soul.’”** The development 
of such skill means training in psychology and psychiatry, includ- 
ing practical clinical observation. As chaplains for the mentally 
ill the church should have men with as thorough psychiatric train- 
ing as possible; the ordinary pastor must have enough knowledge 
of the technique of work with individuals that he can at least 
approach personality problems with an intelligent recognition of 
their difficulty and complexity and can cooperate with other healing 
agencies. Little learning is here, if anywhere, a dangerous thing, 
and it behooves the pastor to be modest as to his psychiatric abili- 
ties. But more important than techniques is, after all, the impact 
of personality upon personality. No man has any business in the 
ministry unless he likes people in spite of their sins and is willing 
to go to infinite pains in order to save them. Many a simple rural 
pastor has a more therapeutic personality than his more renowned 
brethren simply because he brings to his task a common sense 
ennobled through genuine Christian sympathy and patience. 
Whether men will lay bare to us the deep recesses of their hearts 
depends ultimately upon their judgment of whether we are worthy 
of such confidence. 

The second suggestion is that while the pastor should seek 
primarily to master the methods of individual work, he should also 
devote more attention than heretofore to social science, especially 
criminology. Society is not only the matrix of personality, it also 
contributes a large portion of its content. Soul-saving does not 
take place in a vacuum; it necessarily involves the objective deter- 
minants of individual interests. There are pastors who assume 
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with smug naiveté that the church has done its duty when it has 
kept low the percentage of delinquents which it contributes to 
society. Criminology flings a terrible challenge to the church in 
revealing that seventy per cent of the criminals in our country 
come from broken homes. Can the church wash her hands clean 
of these homes? The pastor can do much in teaching parents how 
to provide a Christian atmosphere and discipline in the home. 
And he can do efficient preventive work among young people, if he 
can confront realistically the conditions under which they must 
essay the task of Christian living. Remarkable insights and oppor- 
tunities for service are opened to the pastor who has learned to 
codperate with such agencies as the juvenile court and the juvenile 
research bureau. 

As the third and final suggestion let me say that with all this 
help from individual and social techniques the pastor can render 
most useful service by sticking to his own guns, preaching and 
living Christianity and using diligently the therapeutic values con- 
tained in his own message and ministry. It helps little to know 
the problems unless we know the solutions; it helps little to know 
the failures of individuals and the ills of society unless we know 
God. The final answer to sin is the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. No instrumentality builds wholesome habits and 
settled ways of righteous living as does the word of God; no power 
energizes thought and will for sanctified conduct as does com- 
munion with God in prayer. Confession and forgiveness, fellow- 
ship and service: there is no more effective psychotherapy. 

Our study of sin and sanctification may thus close most fit- 
tingly with the same simple words of our Catechism which are the 
concluding sentences of Koberle’s masterful work on Justification 
and Sanctification, to which we have often referred: ““When the 
Word of God is taught in its truth and purity, and we, as children 
of God, lead holy lives in accordance with it, this grant us, dear 
Father in heaven: But whoever teaches and lives otherwise than 
as God’s Word prescribes, profanes the name of God among us; 
from this preserve us, heavenly Father !’’ 
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CHAPTER I 


TEACHING WITH AUTHORITY 


4 Mate world has journeyed far since that day when a young 

carpenter from Nazareth gathered an interested company about 
him, took truths both new and old, and presented and expounded 
them in such a manner that he claimed the attention of his audience 
because, said they, “He taught them as one having authority.” 
Many there are who feel that it has travelled so very far indeed 
that such testimony concerning the teachers of religion is a modern 
impossibility, that perhaps the very idea of authority itself is out- 
moded. 

Changes, revolutionary in character have taken place since 
that day. These changes have to do not only with the external 
conditions of men’s lives—a perfectly obvious and comparatively 
unimportant thing—but with their innermost conceptions, their 
store of knowledge, their spheres of mastery, their perception of 
truth, and their ways of relating themselves to truth. No one in 
that group, accustomed to simple direct personal relationships, 
dreamed of a coming machine age with a complex civilization which 
would make many of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
seem futile and unreal. No one dreamed of an enlarging concep- 
tion of the world or a scientific explanation of the universe which 
would make the terminology and thought forms of that day seem 
provincial and inadequate. And no one dreamed of a personal 
assertiveness so sweeping and possessing human life as to become 
raucous about the idea of authority. That the world has changed 
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from the day when men gave heed to a teacher of religion because 
he taught with authority, cannot be doubted. 

This changing world has thrust upon us certain very perti- 
nent questions concerning authority. It is not merely asking the 
teacher of religion about the basis and the sources of his authority, 
—as men once flung at Jesus the question, “By what authority?” 
It is questioning the very idea itself. The present mood, which, 
whatever we may think of it, is the mood to which present preach- 
ing must be addressed, seems not only to be asking what authority 
the church and its teachers have to offer, but to be asking whether 
it were not better to dispense altogether with the idea, and drop 
the word from our vocabulary since the world seems to want so 
little of it. 

It is an oft-repeated observation that our age is one of revolt. 
Since authority is anathema to the spirit of the times were it not 
better to abandon the effort to teach with authority and find an 
approach more likely to elicit a sympathetic response? On every 
side the temper of the times is manifested. Youth is in revolt 
against the conventions and sanctions of an accepted morality. It 
is cold toward the appeal of religion because it identifies religion 
with a coercive and limiting force. The decade immediately pre- 
ceding the war witnessed the rise of a spirit intensified by war- 
time experience which is intolerant of authority. ‘Freedom’ has 
become a word to conjure with. The revolt against authority and 
the wild rush for “freedom” is to be seen in the modern creations 
of art, literature, music, drama, in which the favor of such words 
as futuristic, modernistic, impressionistic, sophisticated, exotic, 
indicates the prevailing impatience with all that restrains. In poli- 
tics the period has been marked by the repeated and successful 
revolts of the masses against vested authority, the downfall of 
royal families, fulfilling the prediction of Mr. Wells that “the 
coming day will be a bad day for kings,” and even in republics and 
democracies the smouldering fires of radical revolution. Our age 
apparently is impatient of authority and will have none of it. In 
such an age, it will be asked, what chance does a teacher of religion 
have who even wants to teach with authority. 
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The answer to that question is one of the paradoxes of our 
life. For all our hubbub of revolt and our loud avowal of the 
quest for freedom, we love authority. Only superficially is this 
age different from any other age. It may revolt against tradi- 
tional conceptions of authority, quasi authorities and pseudo 
authorities. It may be in rebellion against the abstract ideas of 
authority,—law, restraint, but it actually wants the reality that 
these words denote. People want authority, whether they live in 
the first century or in the twentieth century. It is symptomatic 
that coincident with the political revolt which has overturned ruling 
dynasties there has been the swift demand for a dictatorship. 
Stalin in Russia, Mussolini in Italy, Hitler in Germany simply 
epitomize humanity’s demand for authority. And they hold their 
positions chiefly by reason of their ability to create certitude, 
politically and economically in the minds of the people who acknowl- 
edge their leadership. We may overthrow our kings, but we will 
immediately set other kings under another name in their places. 
In other words, we may become impatient of authority, but we 
will ultimately exchange it only for authority under another name 
or in another form. 

Modern or primitive, people demand a norm. From the men 
of Jesus’ day who listened to him because he taught them as one 
having authority, to the newest sophomore in our college who gives 
heed to and learns from a teacher because, to use his own inelegant 
but expressive speech, “he knows his stuff,” people want authority, 
will recognize authority and will be moved only by it. The real 
peril of the church is not that it will be forsaken because it teaches 
with authority but that it will be ignored because it does not. 

The problem which confronts the teacher of religion in this 
changing world is not to find some substitute for authority which 
the superficial mind of an age of revolt will be pleased to accept, 
but to find that ultimacy which is reality, to be so possessed by 
truth, so under conviction of truth and so faithful in presentation 
of truth that men will perceive in his teaching reality, that which 
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produces certainty, and say again, “this one teaches with author- 
ity.” That is as imperative an objective for effective teaching 
in this modern age of revolt as it was in the first or fourth or six- 
teenth centuries A.D. 

He who would preach effectively to the mind of today must 
possess something at least akin to that which the people of Jesus’ 
day perceived in his teaching and described as authority. It is that 
which lays its compulsion upon the souls of men, which speaks to 
the depths of their being, and satisfies the terribly earnest question 
which, whether the preacher hear it or not, is being asked, “How 
can I be sure?” 

This is what preaching is. Ruskin once defined it as “thirty 
minutes in which to raise the dead.” Modern practice may sub- 
tract ten minutes from that estimate but will acquiesce in the vital 
nature of the task. It is the presentation of divine truth to the 
souls of men so that they may be revitalized. It is “the creation 
by the spoken word of some sense of the presence of God and the 
reality of religion.”* The preacher is an “ambassador of God,” 
the bearer of a message, not his own. It is his task to communi- 
cate the message of his Sovereign; his problem to communicate it 
in such manner that it will take possession of the soul of his hearer 
and make him “alive unto God.” Through his personality and 
declaration of truth men are to come to that knowledge of God 
which is life eternal. He moves in the delicate realm of the spirit 
and seeks to awaken in men an awareness of God and his eternal 
purpose in Christ Jesus our Lord. He is the channel through 
which the word of God comes to the souls of men, not merely that 
they may know God but also that they may know themselves to 
be known of him—“that I may apprehend that for which I also 
am apprehended.” 

After the disciples walked with the risen albeit unrecognized 
Christ, they looked back upon that experience and were conscious 
of having been in the Living Presence because, said they, “Did not 
our hearts burn within us?” Preaching, if it faithfully and effec- 
tively presents Christ must produce the burning heart. Men must 
know that they have been in his presence. Every preacher is only 
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too sadly aware of shortcoming in this respect. After we have 
invested much time and energy and prayer in the best that we can 
produce there is still the sense of frustration when we acknowl- 
edge that we are unprofitable servants and have failed to accom- 
plish that whereunto we are sent. But the ideal is always before 
us. We must preach with that purpose in view. There must be 
generated that indefinable quality which like an electric spark leaps 
from preacher to hearer and communicates a power unto his spirit, 
awakens within him a response and constrains him to say, “This 
is truth; of this I am sure; this word finds me.” 

What then is this quality and whence does it come? That 
question can possibly be answered best by putting it in another 
form. What was there in the teaching and preaching of Jesus 
which spoke to his hearers, which laid its constraint upon their 
souls and caused to leap to their lips that word which presumably 
belonged to their own teachers, the scribes, but which they denied 
to them? 

That was really a remarkable thing which his hearers said, 
“This man teacheth with authority, and not as the scribes.” For 
the scribes were of all teachers authoritative. They were clothed 
with the authority of organized religion. The church was with 
them to maintain their pronouncements. Their teaching was con- 
stantly being tested by the laws and the traditions. They were 
the interpreters and declarers of truths which had stood in their 
religious system for centuries. When they spoke it was as the 
spokesman of the establishment. Church, tradition, orthodoxy, 
regular succession, every organized and recognized authority sup- 
ported them. And in a most pronounced sense all this was absent 
from the teaching of Jesus. He countered traditions and ques- 
tioned them. He did not summon the dictum of the church. He 
appeared, a simple, peasant Galilean with an obscure background— 
an almost wholly unauthorized teacher. Yet he so presented truth 
that men declared of him that he taught with authority and their 
own scribes, clothed with all authority did not. 

Manifestly the authority of Jesus was not external but in- 
herent. It inhered in the preacher and his message. He brought 
to men, in one word, the authority of reality. In him truth was 
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vital. It appeared clothed in its most arresting and winsome form, 
a Personality who could say with the utmost sincerity, “I am the 
Truth,” and who therefore is also the Way and the Life. It needed 
not to summon external trappings to bring certitude to the souls 
of men. It possessed that power in its own right. It accom- 
plished that result because it was reality. 

One who travels in Italy is impressed by the number and 
striking appearance of the military police through whom Musso- 
lini has accomplished so much in the direction of a unified and 
dignified Italy. They are to be seen everywhere, upon the streets, 
in the parks, upon the trains, in all public places; and they are made 
doubly impressive by the style of their uniforms. Their military 
bearing, their handsome accoutrements, the very lines of their 
caps, all impress one with the sense of authority. One of these 
soldiers, traveling upon a lake steamer, feeling himself alone and 
off duty, relaxed, laid aside his hat, unfastened the brass buttons 
of his military coat, and threw it open: and to the observer he was 
a very young, very tired and entirely unimpressive boy. There 
is after all a difference between trappings and reality. 

The teaching of Jesus needed no enhancement, either of mili- 
tary or ecclesiastical dress. It possessed authority in its own right. 
This creation of certitude came from very definite sources, which 
are at least suggestive of the path every effective preacher must 
tread. 

Jesus, the Teacher, came consciously with a message from 
God. He was the bearer of divine tidings. He knew the truth 
which he declared: ‘““We speak that which we know and bear wit- 
ness of that which we have seen.” When he spoke, it was the 
word of God which came to the souls of men, the word of a God 
who was not merely a speculative problem, a theological definition, 
a stranger claiming loyalty, but the supreme reality of his life, One 
with whom he lived in daily fellowship, whose will it was his meat 
to do, and whom he revealed as the Father. This God he knew. 
And when he taught men the truth, it was not with the uncertainty 
of one who is a stranger-to that truth, and who is groping about 
wistfully and wishfully, but with the earnest conviction of one 
who knows, and who knows that he is the bearer of God’s word 
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which is truth. The teaching of Jesus came to men fresh from 
his communion with God. It bore the unmistakable stamp of his 
fellowship with the Eternal. It carried conviction to the souls of 
men because they perceived in it that quality which came from 
beyond “our bourne of time and place.” It was a message from 
God, brought by one to whom God was no stranger. As Canon 
Streeter declares concerning the authority of Jesus: “It is less 
the authority of status and office than of direct intuitive knowl- 
edge.”* In his face men saw “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God,” as St. Paul put it, or as St. John declared it: “The 
Word, which was God, became flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” Here men perceive ultimate Reality. 

Jesus moreover knew intimately the lives of the people to 
whom his message was addressed. The gospel describes him as 
knowing what is in man. That peculiar and indefinable force 
which communicated itself to his hearers and elicited their response 
was in no small degree the consequence of that knowledge. He 
spoke to their experience. 

One does not need to search far to find evidence of this. He 
knew the stuff and fibre of men’s souls, their innermost longings, 
their unspoken aspirations, their problems, their temptations and 
sins, their responsiveness: “He knew what is in man.” 

The figures that come and go across the stage which he set 
are not mythological creatures unreal and fantastic, but men and 
women of ordinary mold and occupied with the daily concerns of 
life, whose homely reality showed forth his identity with human 
experience. The pictures which Jesus drew of the Kingdom came 
manifestly from an intimate knowledge of life as men lived it. 
They were the things with which people were familiar. He played 
upon the instrument of human life as a master plays upon a great 
organ, its every stop and combination perfectly under his control. 
He knew what men did, how they felt, what they thought, what 
were their motives, and he wove all this knowledge into the fabric 
of his teaching. Did he want to teach men the great duty of fruit- 
ful hearing and the manner in which God’s word is scattered into 
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human hearts? “Behold a sower went forth to sow.” The pic- 
ture had the touch of reality because those who beheld had experi- 
enced the toil and hope and fear of the sower. Did he want to 
disclose the Father’s love for his own and his eternal purpose to 
save? “Which man of you having an hundred sheep?” It was 
what men did. They recognized the truth in his picture because 
it stood in terms of their own lives. 

If it is true that “the proper study of mankind is man,” then 
Jesus was a profound psychologist. He understood perfectly the 
operations of the minds and souls of men. He gave evidence of 
this knowledge when he called his disciples saying, “Follow Me,” 
appealing first of all to their wills and through these to their intel- 
lects. That was sound psychology,—the surrendered will. He 
evidenced it again when he caught the attention of the woman of 
Samaria at the well of Sychar by first asking a favor of her. He 
showed it when he taught men the truths of the Kingdom in pic- 
tures of their daily lives, things with which they were familiar, 
rather than by the common methods of doctrinal debate. His 
message was not in “another language.” It touched their lives 
and spoke to their experience. 


II 
THE AUTHORITY OF TRUTH INCARNATE 


These qualities, perfect knowledge of God so that the truth 
he declared was in the deepest sense the word of God, and inti- 
mate and experiential knowledge of human life, were crowned in 
that other quality which was his to such a complete degree: he 
was the very incarnation of the truth which he taught. And in 
the combination of these qualities lies the force of the authority 
of Jesus. In him truth came to men in living terms. It had the 
ring of reality because it was wrought out in the crucible of his 
experience. Men perceived in the truths he declared not merely 
that which he believed, but that by which he lived and for which he 
was ready to die; and that-laid its constraint upon their lives. 

All truth becomes more winsome and effective when it is 
presented with the re-enforcement of life. It may remain abstract 
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and unrecognized until it is clothed in the flesh of human per- 
sonality and activity. Thus Jean Valjean in Victor Hugo’s im- 
mortal story was captivated by the Bishop’s act which became to 
him a living word, when, after he had stolen the Churchman’s 
silver and was captured by the officers and taken back to confront 
his victim, the good old Bishop without a moment’s hesitation took 
his candlesticks from the mantelpiece and gave them to him say- 
ing, “Take these, you forgot them. They belong to you too.” 
And after the officers had gone he said to him, “Jean Valjean my 
son, you no longer belong to evil but to good. I have purchased 
your soul. I have bought it back from black thoughts and the 
spirit of perdition and give it to the God who owns it.” Years 
afterward that redeemed man was an enigma to those who ob- 
served him. His strength of character, his unselfish way of living, 
his sacrificial principle of life, were inexplicable. But the Bishop’s 
candlesticks went with him everywhere that he went. They were 
the visible reminder of that act in which the spirit of Christ became 
translated into living terms for him, and he was a reborn soul 
because ultimate truth knocked at the door of his heart in the 
Bishop’s deed. 

It was that sort of reality that Jesus gave to truth. People 
who heard him speak felt that they were hearing these truths for 
the first time. And yet the authority of Jesus was not always 
that of authorship. Indeed many of the sayings which men have 
prefaced with the words, “Jesus said,’ and which have come to be 
regarded as distinctively Christian were a part of ancient records, 
Hebrew or Gentile, long before he lived. Christian people identify 
the coming of Christ with the dawn of a new age and affix his label 
to truths they call new, as though the formulation of these truths 
were original with him. <A certain era of human history marked 
by the currency of certain teachings bears unmistakably the name 
of Christ. 

But if we go through those teachings and sayings which bear 
his name we discover that he was the author of comparatively few 
of them. The ancient writings of Oriental people contained many 
of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. Long before Jesus 
uttered those memorable words, some, at least, of them were a part 
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of the wisdom systems of Oriental philosophers. Much that 
stands in the New Testament and is commonly regarded as the 
distinct contribution of Jesus, stood long before his birth in the 
pages of Hebrew Scriptures. The Golden Rule? Yes that be- 
longs to the Hebrew religion and not distinctively to the Christian: 
there it stands plainly in Tobit (4:15). But the summary of the 
law in one word, “The first and great commandment,” etc., surely 
that is Christ’s? No, his mind did not evolve that remarkable 
word. It too was of the Hebrew religion (Deut. 6:4; Lev. 19:18). 
The demand for the translation of religion into ways of justice 
and truth—‘“If thou go to the altar,” etc.; “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice” —that is not new. That too was declared in sharpest 
detail by prophets like Isaiah, Micah, and Amos, centuries before 
Jesus lived. The essential demand for justice was always a part 
of the best revelation of a spiritual religion. But the idea that 
God is Love—that is Christ’s—“God so loved,” etc. That, Jesus 
gave tomen. Again, No. “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love” (Jer. 31:3; 31:31ff) ; “As far as the east is from the west”; 
“With the Lord there is mercy,” etc. That was a part of the 
Hebrew religion before the morning stars sang together or angels 
proclaimed the good tidings of great joy and chanted “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” And long before Jesus told men the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Hosea told the story of the prodigal 
wife, the picture of the love that would not be baffled but won past 
every sin and rebellion and disloyalty—the love that would not let 
men go. 

One after another of the things we usually think of him bring- 
ing to the world is found somewhere hidden away in Old Testa- 
ment teaching. This is most certainly true. And yet, the fact 
persists that the name of Jesus Christ is indelibly stamped upon 
the new era. Whatever we may discover of the priority of those 
great sayings credited to Jesus, the fact is that the world calls them 
his. Repeat the Golden Rule and what is the picture which comes 
before your mind? Nota synagogue with scribe or priest un- 
rolling the parchment and seating himself before the assembled 
people to read, but a hilltop in Galilee, out of doors with God’s 
handiwork all about, and a young man of kindly face, with piercing 
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eyes and strong hands saying to a company of rapt listeners, “All 
things that ye would,” etc.—and saying it with such authority that 
all who heard marveled as though they were really hearing it for 
the first time; as indeed they were. 

So also the new commandment, although older than Jesus, is 
his. The ages will not allow it to belong to anyone else. There 
it stands plainly on the pages of the Old Testament. And yet to 
history it is a New Testament truth. The centuries concede it to 
Christ. The new revelation of God is unquestionably identified 
with him; and although the thought of God as love was not foreign 
to the Hebrew religion, when men want to give their clearest defi- 
nition of that ultimate Truth, Beauty, Goodness and Love, which 
is God, they speak of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Why is this? What distinctive thing did Jesus do thus to 
give his name and stamp to truth so that his living presence here 
really was the dawn of a new age and the era of Christ. the New 
Testament era? This—he gave a new style and emphasis to truth. 
He took all those truths which had long been existent, just as the 
notes of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony had long been existent before 
that Master lived, and made them vital and effective. They lived 
in him. The essential difference between Jesus and every other 
teacher who has ever lived stands in that word which he spoke in 
answer to a perplexed disciple’s question: “I am the way, the truth 
and the life.’ Whereas many teachers declared the truth, only 
Jesus is the truth. Truth in terms of living personality: that is 
his distinctive contribution. The summary of the law as love— 
many teachers had given that. But Jesus said something quite 
different and absolutely unique: “A new commandment give I unto 
you, that ye love one another, even as I have loved you.” That is 
the reason it is the new commandment. 

It is one thing to offer men the golden rule as the noblest rule 
of conduct. It is quite another thing to turn away actually from 
the rule of gold as a powerful practical reality, as Jesus really did, 
and live by an exalted, glorified golden rule, forgetting self, seek- 
ing no end but the well-being of others and the will of God, forget- 
ful of life and even burying it in sacrificial service that others may 
live more abundantly. It is one thing to say, “Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor,” and it is quite human to add as the men of Jesus’ day 
did, “and hate thine enemy.” It is quite another thing to give 
that word its setting in the principle of grace—the rule of the 
second mile, which comes to its lofty and exalting climax: “love 
your enemies, pray for them.” And it is a still more difficult thing 
to take that word to a cross and even as brutal men drive cruel 
nails in hands and feet to pray, “Father forgive them.” The Good 
Samaritan—perhaps only the mind of Christ could treat the prob- 
lem of neighborliness in that way. Even though the Scribe and 
Pharisee, the Priest and Levite had many times repeated the 
word—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” certainly only Christ could 
live the parable of the Good Samaritan, break all barriers of race 
and creed and tradition and caution and spend himself pouring 
healing wine into the sore wounds of humanity, finally paying all 
the price for human safety that men might know forever the hospi- 
tality of the eternal mansions. 

It is apparent now why the word new belongs to his witness 
and his era: God in terms of seeking love. Men had occasionally 
risen to such great heights of spiritual experience and discernment 
as to declare that high truth. But Christ did not merely declare 
it; he became it. He was its incarnation. If, in the parables of 
the lost, he gave to men a picture of the mind and way of God who 
never casts off his own but ever loves and cherishes and seeks, he 
went far beyond that and actually was God seeking his own with 
the love that would not let them go. He was the Shepherd leav- 
ing those safely in the fold and going out to brave the peril and 
hazards of the mountain and wilderness to seek until he found, 
even though the search carried him to the brutality of a cross. 
Men said of him that “He spake as never man spake.” Whether 
or not they were aware of it, that was because he lived as never 
man lived. In his ways men saw the ways of God; in his mind 
they saw the mind of God. H. Wheeler Robinson says that men 
contrasted “the freshness of His authoritative utterances with the 
monotonous traditionalism of the Scribes. Yet this authority was 
brought to bear on them less by explicit ‘claims’ than by the sheer 
intrinsic quality of His person and work.’” They did not merely 
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hear profound truths concerning God—high and most beautiful 
ways of thinking of him. They saw God incarnate in him. They 
saw the light of “the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Christ Jesus.” That knowledge he gave not in glowing words— 
many teachers had done that—but in a glowing life that men might 
see the glory of God in his lineaments, and that they might know 
those indefinable qualities of mercy, love, etc., because they once 
walked the earth. 


For mercy, pity, peace and love 
Is God the Father dear 

And mercy, pity, peace and love 
Is man His child and care. 

For mercy has a human heart 
Pity a human face 

And love the human form divine 
And Peace the human dress.* 


The possession of these qualities in superlative degree carried 
the truth which Jesus taught with conviction into the hearts of his 
hearers. It was not merely his repeated words, “Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old,—but J say unto you,” that caused men 
to contrast his teaching with that of the scribes. They were aware 
of that inherent quality, and though they might not analyze it or 
trace its source they felt it and gave to it the name authority. And 
because his teaching did possess this quality it becomes authorita- 
tive for an age far removed in space and time from our own. For 
though Jesus gave no evidence in his speech that he was conscious 
of the knowledge, the materials, the masteries, and the complex- 
ities of a twentieth century world, his word lays its constraint upon 
the heart of this century. He dealt with the things that abide 
across the centuries. He spoke to the experience of men, and his 
speech touched the very things by which men live, the passions, the 
sorrows, the emotions, the spiritual forces which are the same no 
matter what accidental changes take place on the circumference 
of their lives. His “Beware of covetousness” is as penetrating 
today as it was the day when it was spoken. His disclosure of 
God and his achievement of the God-filled life are as real for the 
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twentieth century as for the first. And moreover, there is the 
Life itself, the life that was lived and has the capacity of touching 
and quickening the spirit of man so that we re-echo the words of 
the ancient writer: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today and 
forever.” The word which comes from this Christ, or brings him 
into our life possesses the power of eliciting a response from that 
which belongs to the noblest within us. It finds us, and is authori- 
tative to us. 

Modern teachers of religion must find their authority in Jesus 
and possess it in their own degree in the manner in which he pos- 
sessed it. Realizing this, they will not contend for a particular 
and exclusive claim of authority, but will appropriate from every 
source that which contributes to the sense of reality. Certitude 
will thus be found not by a process of subtraction, or division, but 
of addition. 


III 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY 


The modern mind is disposed to question objective authority. 
It rejects the claim of supremacy vested in an infallible church. 
This claim which may be traced to the principle of Vincentius of 
Lerins, “quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est,” is questioned because it does not meet the test of reality. 
Authority has not in fact been committed to an infallible group, 
but rests upon something which is beyond, and beneath and above 
the group. And as for the ascription of infallibility, all the weight 
of facts and of history is against it. Canute may dress himself 
in royal robes and moving his throne to the shore of the sea may 
command the tides to halt. But the tide will not obey his voice nor 
respect his claims. It will continue to roll in, despite the royal 
presence and assumption. The force of the universe is behind it. 
And the claim of authority vested in an infallible church will not 
be conceded by a world which does not feel actual authority in the 
message of the church, and see it in its life. 

Likewise the mind of today is not satisfied by the claim of 
authority for the Scriptures alone. Merely to assert it does not 
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insure its acceptance by this modern generation. It is under fire 
from many angles. The Biblical conception of the universe is 
denied by the scientific knowledge of our day. Its ethics are con- 
troverted by modern sociology. Its morals are questioned by 
modern psychology. Portions of its theology even, are assailed 
by modern theologians. 

It is manifestly the record of experiences which occurred in 
an age and place far removed from our own. And it is interwoven 
with the cosmology, the mythology, and the ethics of an ancient 
day which have long since been displaced by the onward march of 
human knowledge and mastery. We know our universe to be 
more vast than the writers of the Bible believed it to be. Our con- 
ception of its operations and forces differs greatly from theirs. 
They held beliefs concerning the structure of the universe, the 
location of the spiritual world, the activity of the spirits, and the 
relation of demons to disease, which the modern mind can not 
accept. And, it is pointed out, Jesus apparently shared the con- 
ceptions of his day regarding these things. As far as his speech 
indicates, he thought as the people of his time thought. At least 
when he emptied himself and took upon himself the form of man, 
he accommodated his speech and activity to the concepts of the 
world in which he lived. 

The Bible, it is affirmed, is not the word of God in the sense 
of a verbal, mechanical, literal inspiration. And the generation 
to which our preaching is addressed asks for more than the claim 
of authority for a Book, a claim which is considerably weakened 
by the controversies of those literalists who have constant recourse 
to the words “infallible” and “inerrant,” and who affirm utterly 
untenable, and most fallible theories of geology, astronomy and 
millennial events, because, say they, “the Bible is an infallible 
Book.” 

Similarly, the claim of authority made for the experience of 
the individual, although it has more plausibility, and is more con- 
genial to the modern temper, is not of itself sufficient to meet the 
test of reality. It is open to the danger of permitting authority 
to become exceedingly attenuated, and, without objective chan- 
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neling and conditioning, it may result in intellectual and spiritual 
anarchy. At its best it may produce a Schleiermacher, or a Cole- 
ridge, but at its worst may produce fantastic cults. Furthermore, 
however valuable the experience of the individual may be as certi- 
fying the reality of truth, it is not to be confused with the vehicle 
by which truth is conveyed. The religious experience rests back 
upon something which preceded it and produced it. And while it 
was true in Biblical days that the revelation preceded the form- 
ulated word, and the Scriptures are the result of the communion 
which men had with God, it is also true that since that record has 
existed in the form of the written Scriptures, the word of God 
comes to men either directly or indirectly through an objective 
medium. Whether or not they concede it, instruction in the Scrip- 
tures, familiarity with their truth and a measure of confidence in 
them has preceded the experience. God and spiritual truth have 
been introduced to their lives by the record which exists in the 
Scriptures. 

When we seek for certitude we must find another starting 
point than Vincentius or Luther or Schleiermacher, something 
other than the traditional “claims” of authority or the various shad- 
ings and modifications of them. The teacher of religion who would 
speak to our age with the accent of reality must summon more than 
these claims. For we are living in a world which has accustomed 
itself to quite another method of acquiring certainty. There was 
a day, before Galileo, when certain sophists taught that the world 
was round. They reasoned in this fashion: “Everything perfect 
exists in the form of a circle. The world is perfect, therefore the 
world must be round.” That procedure has long since been dis- 
carded, and men are accustomed to pursue and recognize truth in 
an entirely different manner. This changing world will not heed 
the teacher, nor gain the impression of reality from him who 
asserts: “This is true, and you must believe it to be true because 
the church teaches it and the canons of the church are infallible ;” 
or, “because Scripture so declares and the Bible is the word of 
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And for the teacher the problem becomes one of knowing that will 
with a certainty that is unassailable. To this certainty more fac- 
tors than one will contribute. “That which has always, every- 
where and by every one been believed” will be found to have its 
definite value. The accumulated wisdom of students of religion, 
of devout and consecrated men, and the findings of Christian 
groups who weigh earnestly the problems of faith and life must 
be assumed to have an element, at least, of divine guidance. “The 
communion of the saints,” so real and determining to the Catholic 
mind, ought to be a more vital factor than it is in Protestant belief. 
What men have believed, and what conclusions Christian groups 
have reached contribute to one’s sense of certainty. 

The religious experience of the individual also makes a most 
important contribution to the sense of reality. For truth does 
certify itself through experience. Coleridge declaring that he 
believed the Scriptures “because they found him” was stating 
something that is unquestionably true. “The Spirit bears witness 
with our spirits.”’ Religious reality according to Christ does not 
consist in merely conceding the correctness of truth and holding 
proper opinions concerning it. The word is of value only when 
it produces an effect in the life of the hearer. “Whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine and doeth them” is the man who has found 
religious reality. And St. Paul describes his own experience in 
this language, “I live, yet not I, it is Christ Jesus who liveth in me— 
and the life that I now live, I live by faith.” The knowledge which 
comes to us through the door of a reverently inclined will, and so 
becomes a part of our very experience, is the most unassailable 
knowledge we can possess. 

But before the experience is the word. “The word of God 
came to me.” God has chosen to reveal his will to men through 
his word of which we have record in the Holy Scriptures. The 
principle by which we find in the Scriptures the source of religious 
authority rests upon much more than a traditional claim. It rests 
upon the intrinsic worth of the revelation, attested by the faith of 
the church, and certified in the experience of men. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


Here is a Book which has held the faith of the church for 
centuries. It is testimony which has both created and guided faith, 
and upon which the body of believers has made pronouncements: 
“This is true—this is the word of God.” The canon of Scripture, 
it is to be remembered, has not been arrived at ignorantly or by 
chance. It has involved a process of choosing and rejecting. 
Sacred literature has been subjected to a searching scrutiny, 
weighed and tested; and that which by its very quality certifies 
itself as a witness to the truth of God, and which bears the marks 
of inspiration, has been included in the canon. The statement that 
the Scriptures are self-certifying is not a superficial claim, or a 
begging of the question. A comparison of them with the writings 
that are on the borderline of canonicity will indicate to the student 
the quality which commends the one as inspired, and whose absence 
causes the other to be rejected as unworthy of that dignity. The 
historicity, the content, the value as a witness—these principles 
critically studied and established belong to the Scriptures and dis- 
tinguish them. Thus they come to us as existent fact with the 
faith of the church attesting them. This alone is not final reason 
for credence, but it is a starting point in one’s quest for reality. 

We now examine these writings themselves and find that they 
are the records of religious experiences through which the will of 
God has been made known to men. Men with every variety of 
intellectual equipment have been the instruments through which 
the revelation was made. Before there was a written testimony— 
the formal word—there was God, who had a will for man. And 
there was man capable of communion and fellowship with God. 
An individual brooding upon some condition of life, meditating 
upon some truth, communing with that beyond himself to which 
he gave the name, God, and setting what he saw in life into the 
light of what he perceived through his spiritual insight, became 
convinced of a great truth. He felt that the truth thus communi- 
cated was the will of God for him for a people. “The word of God 
came to him.” It was the word of God in the soul of aman. He 
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announced it, and his declaration of it was committed to writing 
and because it had the power to create religious experience it be- 
came the word of God no longer in the heart of a man, but in a 
Scripture. 

This word of God, with its disclosure of the will of God for 
human life, did not come to men apart from their intellectual equip- 
ment and life experiences. Athene in the ancient Greek mythology 
is reputed to have sprung full panoplied from the head of Zeus. 
So men would have all knowledge bestowed in a Book magically 
given. The Scripture did not come in that way, conferring upon 
a man who with all his generation believed that the world was flat, 
the knowledge of the form and creation of the world and the mas- 
tery of its forces to be progressively acquired by generations yet to 
come. The word possessed the man as it found him. If he was 
a herdsman he spoke through the language and understanding of 
a herdsman. If he was a statesman he spoke with a statesman’s 
vocabulary and out of his experience. If he was a poet, he spoke 
in the imagery of poetry. If he supposed that the world was a 
flat disk floating upon the waters, and that the sky was the firma- 
ment with heaven just above it, he spoke with such a conception 
of the universe involved in his message. 

The word of God thus came out of the experience of human 
souls with God, and was expressed in the language and thought 
forms of those who received it. Thus Amos, the herdsman of 
Tekoa, called by men to vindicate his authority, declared that it 
was certified by experience. “Can two walk together except they 
be agreed? Will a lion roar when he hath no prey? Cana bird 
fall in a snare where no gin is set for him? The Lord Jehovah 
hath spoken who can but prophesy?” Cause and effect are put 
together. The message fits the facts and touches the conscience. 
It finds you. Dr. William P. Merril speaking of this says: “Here 
emerges, dimly but really the noble principle of Protestantism, 
that authority resides ultimately in the truth itself, and in the spirit 
of man capable of reacting to that truth....The Westminster 
Confession of Faith states that our one conclusive assurance is 
the testimony of the Spirit as we read.’” 


5 Prophets of the Dawn, pp. 54-55. 
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Other individuals were similarly possessed by the truth of 
God. Out of their communion with God there came to them 
before there was as yet a canon of Scripture the certain knowledge 
of God’s will. It came under varying circumstances and to a 
variety of individuals. They were men from the schools, from 
the fields, from the palaces, from the markets. They drew their 
knowledge from recorded history, from the contemplation of the 
life of their day. They possessed varying degrees of culture and 
intellectual knowledge. Each spoke as he was moved, that is, as 
the truth came to him. And as the records of these men’s experi- 
ences and perception of truth were set down the Scriptures were 
growing. Lights and shades, clarity and obscurity, elevations and 
depressions are discernible in their records, and in their apprehen- 
sion of truth. And their presentation of truth is manifestly 
involved with the general knowledge, the ways of thought and 
expression, and the literary style of their times and their own indi- 
vidualities. 

God finally made complete revelation of himself through his 
Son Christ Jesus. Men who knew him, who found the meaning 
of life in him, and who had a deeper insight into the meaning of 
his living and dying, told his story and interpreted his gospel. 
Thus in the life of a great people through many centuries the Scrip- 
tures were growing up. Records in the form of history, poetry, 
drama, parable, prophecy, narrative and doctrinal exposition were 
being made by men to whom the word of God had come. The sum 
of these records forms the Holy Scriptures. The will of God dis- 
closed in the Scriptures, the entirety of the essential truth which 
came to men, the complete revelation of God and his purpose to 
save, culminating in the life, the death and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, is the word of God. 

Seekers for authority in Scripture cannot therefore find it in 
isolated portions and texts of the Bible, a procedure often followed 
in the effort to prove certain teachings or doctrine. The idea of 
verbal inspiration and the practice of literal interpretation may 
destroy the reality of the Bible’s message. Its authority is not to 
be identified with the form of the language which announces the 
truth of God but must be found in the light of the experience 
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through which the word of God came to the soul of a man. It is not 
external and mechanical, but inner and spiritual. The Bible, the 
whole Bible, not an isolated portion of it, but its whole content 
revealing the will of God, and coming to its culmination in his 
redemptive purpose in Christ Jesus is the word of God. 

To receive its message we need to put ourselves into the life 
of which it is a witness, and, interpreting that experience in which 
God came to men find him coming to our own lives and speaking 
his word to our souls in the light of the life that we live. The 
word of God in Scripture does that. One man may describe it as 
“believing the Scriptures because they find him” (Coleridge). 
Another may say, “We read the Bible that as we read it, it reads 
us’ (Buttrick). It is evidence that the Holy Spirit accompanies 
the word and brings it with power and meaning unto the heart 


of man. 


The authority of the word is not weakened then by a recogni- 
tion of the limited knowledge which conditioned the record, but 
rather strengthened by it. Amos speaking as an ancient herds- 
man might be innocent of the astronomy or physics of an Edding- 
ton or an Einstein, and no authority upon science. But his dis- 
closure of the greed and sensuality and godlessness of Judah and 
his announcement of doom coming to a people who persist in sin 
and live without God, have nothing to do with his conception of 
the shape or size of the universe. It is authoritative as a word 
of God because it speaks to that which exists across all the cen- 
turies. It belongs to the spirit. 

So, the authority of Jesus is not a code authority, as though 
he had laid down a set of rules to be resorted to and applied literally 
to any given situation in any century, or as though every saying 
of his must find in every age an application similar to that of its 
original utterance, and as though the achievement of a Christian 
life meant the repristination of the forms and outline of the life 
that he knew and lived. The real authority of Jesus does not lie 
in any such mechanical realm. It is rather the authority of the 
spirit. 

The news of the day presented graphically by our motion 
pictures showed recently the plans for the operation of a trans- 
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Pacific air line. Great planes with roaring motors and four flash- 
ing propellers will carry passengers and freight from California 
to Honolulu, and thence by America’s insular possessions to China. 
Dawn of the day following the takeoff will find the passengers 
nearing far-away Hawaii. Scientifically equipped stations will 
keep closest touch with the plane each moment of the flight. Pilots 
warned by wireless messages will guide their planes around the 
storms. Ina short while these things will be commonplaces. And 
a day’s journey will be two thousand miles! 

What a contrast to the life our Savior knew when a Sabbath 
day’s journey was 4000 cubits. How far removed from his simple 
teaching it all seems: the masteries undreamed of, the knowledge 
unheard of, and the mechanical and social complications un- 
suspected. And yet one watching the unfolding of that drama 
can not escape the feeling that the life Jesus came to reveal, the 
truth he came to teach and the power he came to bring, are needed 
more, not less than when Dan to Beersheba represented almost the 
ends of the earth. Integrity, a Christlike perception of the value 
of human personality, fellowship with God and obedience to his 
will are not to be repealed like unwanted laws as life’s masteries 
increase. They must be raised to a higher level. Sin, sorrow, 
aspiration, duty, love, fellowship with the eternal, the hope of 
eternity are realities which are not affected by changing concep- 
tions of the external universe. The word of Christ concerning 
these, the revelation which he has given us of God, the redemptive 
work which he has accomplished by his death upon the cross, the 
power of God which he communicates to human souls are as au- 
thoritative today—they find us as truly—as when he walked in 
his far away Galilee and men saw in his face “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God.” 


V 


THE CERTIFICATION OF REALITY 


The word of God, which coming to the souls of men, created 
religious experience and is capable of creating religious experience, 
comes to our souls in the Scriptures. It brings to us the living 
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Christ, whose kingship in the realm of the moral and spiritual life 
is vindicated not by claims but by reality. In the vivid imagery of 
the Book of Revelation this is pictured in the message to the 
church at Laodicea, “Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
Holman Hunt pictured that truth in his lovely painting, “The 
Light of the World;”’ and when a friend to whom he exhibited 
it discovered that the artist had omitted the latch from the door, 
and told him of it, he replied, “The door has no latch: it can be 
opened only from within.” The word of God in Scripture, culmi- 
nating in Christ and his redemptive work, comes to the soul with 
its demand for decision, knocking at the door which can be opened 
only from within. And in the opening of it is experienced that 
which becomes finally authoritative. “If any man will open unto 
me I will come in to him and sup with him and he with me.” The 
word, certifying itself in an experience so intimate and real as the 
hospitality of host and guest, 7s the ultimate authority. Finality 
is not found in a mere acquaintance with and correct opinion about 
the Book. It is found in the final analysis within the soul: 


We shall know Him when He comes 

Not by din of drums 
Nor by anything He wears,—nor by His airs— 
But He shall well known be 

By the holy harmony 

Which His coming wakes in me.® 


This is where Jesus and the writers of the New Testament 
placed religious authority: in the message of God certifying itself 
to the souls of men. Mark how when men brought to Jesus their 
questions of speculative debate, of ritual, conformity and legalism, 
indicating their quest for a far-away God, he invariably brought 
the matter home to their own personal experience, as though to 
say, “The word is very nigh thee, even in thy heart.” “Which is 
the first and great commandment?” “Who is my neighbor?” 
“In the resurrection what marital arrangements will obtain?” 
Listen then to the replies of Jesus: “Thou shalt love with all thy 
heart.” “Thy neighbor is every man whose need calls for thy 


6 Quoted by Hugh Thomson Kerr in After He Had Risen, p. 32. 
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ministry of serving love.” “Ye do err not knowing the power of 
God.” Men supposed that the sources of religious confidence lay 
in remote regions of conformity or history. Jesus taught them 
that they were as close as their own inner response to God. And 
when men, after the fashion of mankind immemorially have sought 
certainty concerning that fact which comes to us so gloriously in 
the truth of the resurrection, arguing about immortality, seeking 
intimations of a life beyond, a man like St. Paul speaking by the 
spirit of Christ declares that the final certification of the fact is to 
be found within the soul’s experience: “That I may know Him and 
the power of His resurrection.” 

Only the word of God certifying itself as reality in the re- 
ligious experience of man, enabling him to say, “I know,” can 
create certitude in the souls of men. No one can communicate it 
who does not himself possess it. It involves the response of the 
innermost soul when “deep calleth unto deep.” Immanuel Kant 
described it as the response of the soul to the voice of God, saying, 
“Thou must,” and man replies, “I shall.” William James described 
it with his “ladder of faith,’ with which he closed his college 
lectures: “On the first round of this ladder we say of a momentous 
view of life, or of the world, or of religion—that it is a possible 
view, it is not self-contradictory, it is not absurd; on the second 
round we say it might be true, so far as actual facts are concerned; 
on the third we say it may be true; on the fourth we add, it is fit 
to be true—it ought to be true, and on the sixth we affirm it must 
be true. Well then we say at the top of the ladder it shall be true, 
at any rate for me, because I am going to adopt it as my truth and 
live by it henceforth.’”’ 

Here the teacher of religion finds his authority. His mes- 
sage is an unceasing “thus saith the Lord,” and he speaks with 
confidence not because he quotes a scripture, but because the word 
of God has found him. He has made his way, perhaps laboriously, 
refusing to follow any by-paths, to that source of authority in 
Scripture wherein he discerns the truth of God. Then when he 
has made his way back again by an even more laborious process 
of a surrendered will and obedient life he has found reality just as 


7 Quoted by Rufus Jones in Pathways to Reality, p. 13. 
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Jesus declared it to be found. “If any man willeth to do His will, 
he shall know the doctrine.”” Such completion of truth, mediated, 
guided and controlled by the word of God as the ultimate norm, 
is absolutely requisite to the ideal of teaching with authority. 

One of my distinguished predecessors in this lectureship, Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, has written a pertinent word in the introduc- 
tion to his studies of the Parables. Commenting on the fact that 
not all that Jesus said was original he continues, “Genius is not 
fiat-creation of the new, but a truth-revealing rearticulation of 
the old. At least once, and perhaps many times, Jesus made a new 
world symphony from an old world song. The difference between 
the rabbinical parables and those of Jesus is precisely the difference 
between their mind and His. Their parables are mostly arid and 
artificial, a strongly exegetical bent having stretched analogies 


beyond the limit of ordinary human interest. In some few in- 


stances they are at once lovely and compassionate. But even at 
their best (as the history of human response well proves) the rab- 
binical stories lack the ‘inevitability’ of the parables of Jesus. 
Wherein is the elusive mark of distinction? The question might 
be asked in another form: Wherein lies the peculiar authority of 
His ‘golden rule,’ in contrast with the golden rule which was taught 
in negative statement before His day? Only one answer can be 
given: The authority is in Him who gave the golden rule and 
lived it.’”* 

There is but one authority that the teacher can bring: “Say 
unto them thus saith the Lord.” To do this he must be possessed 
wholly by his task, bringing to the ascertaining of truth a disci- 
plined intellect which searches critically to make truth its own, a 
surrendered will and conscience which are capable of translating 
truth into living reality, and the grace of becoming in some meas- 
ure the truth which he teaches. And so discerning the truth of 
God through his reverent and intelligent use of the Scriptures, and 
giving himself, mind, spirit, conscience, will, to the truth discerned, 
he will bring to this hungering world the true Bread of Life and 
will be heard because in his own human way he has the authority 
of reality. 


8 The Parables of Jesus, p. xv. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE MESSENGER 


Weare channels, not sources, of communication. With more 
than the fidelity of an engineer testing the conduit which carries 
water from its mountain reservoir to the plains below, must the 
preacher stand watch over himself. The people who till the fields 
and inhabit the cities supplied from the reservoir have an important 
stake in the integrity of the channel. For any seepage, break, or 
obstruction here which impairs the flow or reduces the power will 
rob fields of fertility, towns and cities of protection and thirsty 
people of reviving water. 

The preacher is the channel to convey an unceasing flow of 
reviving truth, the very water of life to the thirsty world. Effec- 
tive preaching has its heart in the heart of the preacher. His 
preparation must begin with himself. Authority has to do vitally 
with the quality of the medium through which eternal truth is 
ministered to the lives of men. ‘Lest, having preached unto others 


I myself should be castaway” is the constant but salutary fear of 
the true preacher. 


THE NATURE OF THE PREACHER’S TASK 


It has been said that when a biography is being read there 
are three persons present: the biographer, the one about whom 
the book is written, and the reader. The biographer’s task is to 
make the subject of his book an acquaintance of the reader. That 
is precisely the nature of the preacher’s task. Only it comes to 
him with the insistent urgency of the truth that his subject whom 
he must make known to men is their Savior. The world would be 
decidedly poorer without many of its biographies, through which 
we know the geniuses of every generation. But it would not be 
a lost world without them as it would be without the knowledge of 
him through whom men have life and have it more abundantly. 
As Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins has said, “The sense of being charged 
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with a commission for those supreme interests of the soul by which 
men live, for want of which they die, is, or should be the unescap- 
able and awesome burden of preaching.”” 

The imperativeness, as well as the delicacy of the preacher’s 
task may well lead him to contemplate it with awe and even reluc- 
tance. Karl Barth calls preaching an “act of daring” and affirms 
that “only the man who would rather not preach but cannot escape 
from it ought ever attempt it.”"” St. Paul speaks for a great com- 
pany when he says, ““Unto me who am the least of all the saints is 
this grace given that I should preach to the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.’’ Great preachers have invariably felt this 
sense of awe and insufficiency in the presence of their task. Men 
like Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, Luther, Wesley, Spurgeon, 
never could become accustomed to the tremendous message given 
to them to declare, but seemed perptually to be in the mood of the 
Easter Introit, “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it.’ Their attitude reflected the spirit 
of St. Paul, “Great is the mystery of godliness, angels desire to 
look into it.” 

The preacher’s despair is at once his hope and his salvation, 
and from it comes an element of his authority. For it compels 
him to “take heed unto himself” and forces him back to God, the 
real source of his sufficiency. It elicits from him some such prayer 
as George Matheson prayed: 


Make me a captive Lord 
And then I shall be free, 


Force me to render up my sword 
And I shall conqueror be. 


I sink in life’s alarms 

When by myself I stand, 
Imprison me within thine arms 
And strong shall be my hand. 


So vital a task as that of the preacher, made infinitely more 
difficult in our day by the crosscurrents of human thought and 
9 Preacing and the Mind of Today. 


10 Quoted from Joseph Fort Newton’s Introduction to Karl Barth’s Come Holy 
Spirit, p. 14. 
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activity, requires the whole of the preacher. His authority must 
come, at least in part, from within him. No amount of external 
trappings can atone for the lack of that authority which inheres 
in the messenger. Eloquent speech may be a part of his equipment. 
Pleasing presence may contribute to his acceptability. Ecclesi- 
astical regularity may clothe him with an amount of influence. 
But ultimately the impact of his preaching upon this modern world 
waits upon the authority which inheres in the man who can say 
not only with his lips but with his whole being, “I know whom I 
have believed.” 

The apostles going to the temple for worship were accosted 
at the Gate Beautiful by a lame beggar asking for alms, who ex- 
pected from them a small coin and who received a far better gift: 
the healing, restoring power of Christ which made him a whole 
man. Before this gift was bestowed St. Peter said in a significant 
speech, “Silver and gold have I none but such as I have give I unto 
thee.” The inference of that speech every preacher will do well 
to consider. No man can give that which is not his possession. 
It is not only folly to attempt it. It is impossible to accomplish it. 
Truism this may be. Yet the pulpit has sinned grievously in this 
respect. And no one is more aware of it than those sensitive souls 
who have the least will to do it. And the world always detects 
that subtle lack. It misses the note of authority. She was a 
woman of true insight who heard Tauler and said to him, “I bid 
you in God’s name preach no more till you have submitted yourself 
to God.” No amount of glittering equipment can serve as substi- 
tute for the lack of that quality which by its very presence pro- 
claims that the heart of the preacher has been submitted to God, 
which compels men in every age to take knowledge of the disciples 
that they have been with Jesus. 

Our Savior was not lecturing to preachers, but he did give a 
vivid definition of the preacher’s duty when he said, “Every scribe 
who has been made a member of the kingdom is like a householder, 
who bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” The 
preacher must have a treasure. Effective preaching can never be 
from hand to mouth. As the householder’s hospitality is enhanced 
not merely by that which is set forth but rather by the reserve 
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store of treasure from which it is set forth, so must the preacher’s 
message deliver its effect by the store out of which it comes. “Out 
of his treasures he sets forth things both new and old.” That 
implies periods of patient accumulation, days of sacrificial storing 
by, so that from this unselfish thrift there may be created a treas- 
ured reserve from which good things can be set forth and the store 
yet remain unexhausted. There must be a true appreciation and 
use of the “Hypocritic Days,” of which Emerson sings: 


Daughters of time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching endless in single file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all. 
I in my pleached garden watched the pomp 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I too late 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


Preaching to be effective must come out of the preacher’s 
treasure. It cannot leave the impression of gifts hastily gathered 
for this occasion but must create the sense of substance bestowed 
from the preacher’s possession. It is in that sense a creative work. 

Authority in preaching is like an artistic soul coming upon 
the canvass of one of the great masters. The observer thrills 
when he sees it. How it speaks to him. Leonardo’s own hands 
wrought upon this very canvass. His artistic eye studied its form, 
color and substance. His soul created it. It came from the mas- 
ter. I once listened to a preacher who used as illustration some- 
thing which occurred during a concert. The scene was described, 
the singers were named, the event elaborated. But the story 
lacked authority, because I knew that he had probably never 
attended a great concert, that he knew nothing of the artists or the 
music, and that his nature was not receptive to nor appreciative 
of music. It was not his language. He had read an illuminating 
happening that would embellish a sermon. The note of authority 
was absent because the speaker was quite manifestly not speaking 
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out of any possible experience. One does not mean that every 
incident narrated by the preacher must have been his own actual 
experience. One does mean that the hearer must feel that it could 
have been his experience. He must be capable of appreciating 
the thing that he relates. There may be beauty and illumination 
without that but there can never be authority. This is born of 
the preacher’s own travail of soul. It involves the secret places 
of his life where are transacted or not those affairs of which the 
world never knows save as it detects or misses the note which they 
ought to produce in the music of his preaching. 


II 


THE PREACHER’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


As in the teaching of Jesus, so in the teaching of his disciples, 
modified of course by the difference between the disciple and his 
Master, there are certain qualities which contribute to the impres- 
sion of reality. Authority cannot exist in the messenger apart 
froma very real knowledge of God. The knowledge of God which 
gives to the preacher that authority which the hearer concedes is 
more than the mere ability to speak fluently about God. It is more 
than familiarity with the conventional definitions of God. It is 
more than possession of the traditional proofs for the existence of 
God. It is more even than subscription to the most widely accepted 
and official confessions which affirm the being and nature of God. 

To say this does not by any means imply that these formula- 
tions of faith have little value. Nothing can be more superficial 
than the current practice of derogation of creeds. We have noth- 
ing but impatience with the mood which sets aside historic defini- 
tions and statements of truth and offers in their stead vague, un- 
formed and perhaps unformable sentiments about God. It is a 
mere conjuring with words, plausible and sophisticated but with 
little real meaning. It is comparable to Dante’s guide in his “Di- 
vina Comedia,” who brings the pilgrim finally to a God who is a 
point of light rather than to the God who has revealed himself as 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But having said this it must still be insisted that the preacher’s 
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knowledge of God be more than all the formulations. For they are 
after all but declarations and elaborations of truth. They are the 
expressions of a deeper reality. And it is quite possible to assert 
them even while being a stranger to the Reality of whose expres- 
sion they are the vehicles. There is a possibility that Professor 
Leuba is right when he counts as one of the factors which shall 
one day produce an educated society free from religious faith— 
“the practical atheism of the clergy.” 

We do not follow Sinclair Lewis slavishly. We may even 
agree with the critic who says that he has confused the art of 
exposition with the art of exposure. But we do find a very perti- 
nent admonition in that scene in Elmer Gantry in which that noted 
preacher flushed with his triumphs of publicity comes on a Chau- 
tauqua tour to the town in which dwelt Andrew Pengilly, a clergy- 
man of humbler gifts but penetrating insight. The much adver- 
tised Gantry is the guest of the older minister. After the evening 
program the two sit in the parsonage talking, and Gantry finds 
opportunity to speak glowingly of his work at Wellspring Church. 
He pays a parenthetical tribute to his associates, one gathers, less 
to praise the associates than to impress the country by his large 
staff of workers. He describes the round of organizations and 
activities maintained at Wellspring; touches modestly on the 
crowds attracted to the services, and dwells triumphantly on the 
vindication of his methods afforded by the collections, when his 
humble listener puts a period to the conversation with his penetrat- 
ing comment: “Mr. Gantry why don’t you believe in God.” 

The discovery that skeptics and critics of religion are calmly 
claiming us as allies for their own agnosticism may startle us. We 
may bitterly resent their cool assumptions and audacious exag- 
gerations. But if their thrusts shall “stab our spirits wide awake” 
we need not fly into a temper of denial but may ultimately thank 
them. For the knowledge of God which becomes authoritative 
to our generation is very much more than vehement protestation 
of belief in God, learned discussions of the idea of God, thundering 
denunciations of those who oppose the will of God, or, even rapt 
occupation with machinery which is presumably doing the work 
of God. A preacher may be completely furnished with all these 
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things. Yet so far as his actual knowledge of and relation to 
Reality goes, he may be a “practical atheist,” one whose experience 
is described in thé reply of Voltaire to the surprised expression 
which greeted his reverent recognition of the crucifix, “we salute 
but we do not speak.” 

Men and women will be brought into that knowledge of God 
which is life eternal only by those to whom God is Living Reality, 
with whom they have actual transactions, whom they know in the 
innermost shrine of their lives, as the One “in whom they live and 
move and have their being.”’ The clear impression of their preach- 
ing must announce, if not in these exact words, at least in unmis- 
takable effect, that they are dealing with “that which our eyes have 
seen and our hands have handled of the word of truth.” “Jesus 
made fellowship with the Father live before our eyes; the Church 
is created to make it still live through its reflection in human fel- 
lowship, and nothing but a living fellowship can really preach the 
Gospel of the love of God.” 

This is reality for the preacher. His authority begins here: 
with God who is his personal possession as he was the personal 
possession of the great saints. ‘“O God, thou art my God, early will 
I seek thee,’ is the speech of a man who has known God. One 
who knows God, and does not merely salute him but speaks with 
him, may mediate eternal truth to the lives of men with an author- 
ity which they cannot but feel. 

Thus is indicated the pathway along which the preacher must 
lead hearers to the knowledge of God and so fulfill his high mis- 
sion. He is God’s messenger to bring to the souls of men that 
which answers and satisfies the deepest, most insistent and uni- 
versal thirst, the thirst of the soul for God, “that they may know 
thee the only true God.’’ No more imperative task can be con- 
ceived than this. For from the dawn of recorded history man’s 
lips have been framing the eager question—“How can I know 
God?” From time immemorial his quest has been for the knowl- 
edge of God. 

Superficial thought may persuade us that this is not true. 
Seeing a man like Adam hiding from God who walks in the garden 


11 H. Wheeler Robinson in The Christian Experience of The Holy Spirit, p. 154. 
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in the cool of the day, or a man like David singing, “Whither shall 
I go from thy presence and where shall I flee from thy spirit,” or 
a man in headlong flight like that described by Francis Thompson, 
“T fled Him down the nights and down the days, I fled Him down 
the arches of the years,” we may conclude that man does not seek 
God; he flees from him. We mark the feverish pursuit of men 
for wealth and the power or pleasure it purchases, see the Odyssies 
they send out for nought but the magic possession of things, and 
our cynical conclusion is that the quest of man is not for God but 
for gold. 

But after we have reckoned with the eddies and swirls which 
appear and are so deceptive in the stream of human life, we realize 
that deeper than aught else, as the river flows ultimately to its 
home in the great ocean, the stream of human life seeks its home 


in God. The life becomes sated with every other possession. The 


jaded senses of men must be stirred up artificially as the ancient 
Romans, weary with feasting used to drink bitters before their 
banquets to stimulate jaded appetites. Finally the soul of man 
can be satisfied only by God. And Augustine spoke for universal 
mankind when he said, ““We came out from him and our souls will 
not rest until they find their rest in him.” “From all the bliss that 
earth imparts we turn unfilled to Thee again.” 

There is that within man which responds to that in the uni- 
verse to which it is akin. The discovery ultimately comes that 
while man is seeking God he is himself being sought. His soul 
will not be satisfied because it was made for God. A poet like the 
writer of the Psalm describes this quality of the soul of man, “As 
the hart panteth after the waterbrook, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God.”’ A modern mystic like Rufus Jones puts this same 
truth in language which speaks to our experience when he says, 
“When you find the real citadel of man’s being it is a holy place, 
very near to God.... Weare forever haunted by something beyond 
ourselves. There seems to be a sense of eternity, of infinity, felt 
within ourselves. Nothing finite satisfies us; no achievement, no 
attainment ever seems adequate. There is always a ‘more yet’ 
stretching on beyond our grasp. There is a beyond not only out- 
side us and above us; there is, as well, a beyond within us. We 
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always carry a ladder with us. We transcend whatever we are. 
We are no more capable of bounding ourselves than we are of 
bounding the sky. We are forever ourselves plus, and the plus 
is the main fact. Here lie many of our tragedies; but at the same 
time this glory of the imperfect, this glory of going on, is a noble 
inheritance, not from flesh and blood but from Spirit.” Yes, 
the deepest, most earnest, most insistent demand of man is that 
for the knowledge of God: “that they may know thee, the only true 
God.” 

How shall the preacher impart that truth which results in 
this knowledge? How can he, except it be his own hard-won 
possession? God must exist or be real not only in plausible argu- 
ment and stately confession, but in meeting of spirit with spirit, 
to one who would make him real to others. Said John Ruskin, 
“You have had various ‘Lives of Christ,’ German and other, lately 
provided among your other severely historical studies. Some, 
critical, some sentimental. But there is only one light by which 
you can read the life of Christ,—the light of the life you now lead 
in the flesh; and that not the natural, but the won life.”’ ““Neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And he who pos- 
sesses this knowledge of God can authoritatively invite men to 
know him through the same faculty and by the same path by which 
he has himself known him. Frederick Robertson put that in one 
word when he said, “Obedience is the organ of spiritual knowl- 
edge.’ And Jesus declared it in more searching phrase when in 
the Sermon on the Mount he said, “Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.” Consider the wealth of suggestion con- 
tained in Moffatt’s proposed rendering of this verse: “Happy are 
those people who have clean imaginations for they shall have a 
personal interview with God.” The knowledge of God is not 
reserved for the informed mind. It waits upon the clean spirit. 
And “Tf any man willeth to do his will he shall know the doctrine.” 
Eternal truth may be known only thus, and when it is thus known 
it becomes authoritative. 

From the pages of the Old Testament there steps a witness to 


ae “The Eternal Goodness,” in My Idea of God, ed. by Joseph Fort Newton, 
pp. 55-56. 
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this fact. The prophet Hosea has been described as a preacher 
of righteousness with the soul of a poet. He appreciated, as few 
of his contemporaries did, the idea of the Fatherhood of God. He 
even dared to intimate to an age which thought of God chiefly as 
a far-away Deity, a wrathful, vengeful Being, that God is love. 
Much of the interpretation of Hosea’s message is clouded in un- 
certainty by our unfamiliarity with the details of the life of that 
day and with the nature of his allusions. But there is warrant for 
believing that the reference with which his book begins, to a mar- 
riage with a faithless woman, describes his own experience. It 
may indeed be as George Adam Smith suggests, “The Parable of 
the Prodigal Wife.’’ The dissolute woman merited his wrath, yet | 
in patience his love, though disappointed and baffled, would not let 
her go. He refused to cast her off, but sought to draw her back 
with bonds of love. And from that experience of wounded love, 
and persistent love, he came to his deep insight into the “love of 
God which will not let us go.” Doing the will of God, the deep 
truth of God hidden from the eyes of men became his sure posses- 
sion and made him high authority to his generation. 

This pathway to the knowledge of God is what Archbishop 
Soderblom has indicated when he says: “In the Kingdom of God 
no one can see so long as he remains merely a spectator. Those 
only who serve the will of God freely and sacrificially can see the 
will of God. In other affairs the order may be that one should 
first look into a matter and understand it before one enters upon 
it. In the Kingdom of God the opposite is true.””* 

“God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets... hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his 
Son.” Here is the final revelation of God. He is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We know him because we have seen “the 
light of the knowledge of his glory in the face of Christ Jesus.” 
But we can not know him apart from a committal of our lives to 
him in fullest allegiance. He is known not by spectators but by 
participants, not by dilettantes, but by disciples. Helen Waddell 
recites an illuminating episode in “Peter Abelard.” Two clergy- 
men were discussing the qualities and abilities of Abelard in the 


13. The Nature of Revelation, p. 168. 
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presence of a third and younger man who happened to be a pupil 
of his. Their discussion grew steadily warmer and their criticism 
of Abelard more acute, when finally the young man turned upon 
them and said quite hotly, “You know nothing about him. He was 
never your master.” 

Effective preaching requires that Christ be the preacher’s 
Master. It must invite men to know him through yielding to his 
mastery in their lives, adding to the faculty of the mind that of 
the will, and walking the way of obedience as the direct path to 
the knowledge of God. 


Speak to Him thou for He hears 
And spirit with spirit can meet 
Closer is He than breathing 

And nearer than hands and feet 


The soul of the preacher must be alert for the higher influ- 
ences of life, lifted up and held in the presence of God. A traveler 
on a sailing vessel told of an experience when the ship seemed to 
have come into a dead calm. The sails drooped lifelessly. The 
water was unruffled. Presently observers noticed small pennons 
on the masthead flutter and stir. No breeze was apparent in the 
sails however. Swiftly the sailors hauled down the larger sheets 
and ran a sail up to the top of the rigging. The breeze was all 
aloft they said; and the small topsail unfurled caught it and slowly 
the vessel began to move forward. The preacher’s life of personal 
devotion and fellowship ought to be like that lifting of the sail to 
the stirrings and movings of the upper air. He must capture the 
power which is available. 

The testimony of a man like Andrew Bonar who adorned his 
ministry by a saintly life and a fruitful service sets a noble ideal 
in this respect before every preacher. His diary contains entries 
concerning his own devotional life that give us an insight into the 
secret of that power which made his name memorable in Scotland, 
that land which has produced many great preachers. This testi- 
mony is all the more valuable because it was recorded for his eyes 
alone. 

“By the grace of God and the strength of His Holy Spirit I 
desire to lay down the rule not to speak to man until I have spoken 
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to God: not to do anything with my hand until I have been on my 
knees: not to read letters and papers until I have read something 
of the Holy Scriptures....In prayer in the word for sometime, 
having set apart three hours for devotion: felt drawn out much to 
pray for that peculiar fragrance which believers have about them, 
who are very much in fellowship with God.... Yesterday got a 
day to myself for prayer. With me every time of prayer or almost 
every time, begins with a conflict....It is my deepest regret that 
I pray so little. I should count the days not by what I have of 
new instances of usefulness, but by the times I have been enabled 
to pray in faith, and to take hold upon God....I see that unless I 
keep up short prayer every day throughout the whole day at inter- 
vals, I lose the spirit of prayer... . Too much work without corre- 
sponding prayer. Today setting myself to prayer the Lord forth- 
with seems to send a dew upon my soul.... Was enabled to spend 
part of Thursday in the Church, praying. Have had great help 
in the study since then... . Last night could do little else but con- 
verse with the Lord about the awakening of souls, and ask it 
earnestly. ... Passed six hours today in prayer and Scripture read- 
ing, confessing sin, and seeking blessing for myself and the 
parish.”* 

The diary of Dr. Bonar also contains this entry which dis- 
closes remarkably the essential spirit of his life: “This day twenty 
years ago I preached for the first time as an ordained minister. 
It is amazing that the Lord has spared me and used me at all; yet 
envy has been my hurt, and today I have been seeking grace to 
rejoice exceedingly over the usefulness of others, even when it 
casts me into the shade. Lord give more and more to those breth- 
ren I have despised.’””* 


Iil 
THE PREACHERS KNOWLEDGE OF MEN 


A second source of the messenger’s authority is his knowledge 
of men. What constrained the people of Jesus’ day to say, ‘“This 
man teacheth with authority” was in part their recognition that 


14 Quoted in J. H. Jowett’s The Preacher, His Life and His Work, pp. 66 f. 
15 Quoted by Norman MacL. Caie in The Seven Deadly Sins, p. 29. 
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he played upon the strings of their own lives. What impels the 
world today to withhold that testimony is in no small degree the 
absence of that quality. A fair criticism of modern preaching is 
that it is detached and remote from the lives of men. Men do not 
hear it because it does not speak to their experience. They have 
the feeling that it can be described by the words of a humorous 
song, popularized by the radio: “You’re way up thar, ’m way 
down hyar.”’ 

The fact is that great masses of our population are not touched 
in the least by our preaching. Not only do they deny authority 
to the preacher, they decline to listen to him. The largest section 
of this group is inarticulate. If it were not, it would be saying, 
“Your preaching sounds strange in our ears. It is in an unknown 
tongue. It is not aware of the struggles, the aspirations, the 
temptations, the perplexities of our daily life. It does not meet us 
on acommon ground. We feel that it has no sympathy with our 
needs.” That section of this group which is articulate is saying: 
“Preaching is belated. Its terminology is that of an ancient day. 
Its concepts are outgrown. It has no message to awaken and 
challenge men who think deeply.” 

Modern preaching is ignored because it is said, whether justly 
or not, it has lost the common touch. On the one hand its theology 
does not satisfy the student who delves deeply. Its language does 
not speak to him. And on the other hand its message betrays a 
lack of understanding of the issues which occupy men’s lives. It 
is thought of much like the fort at Jaipur which Stanley Jones 
describes. The fort which once sheltered the population is situated 
upon a hill. With the passing of years the city has moved about 
a mile away into the plain. But up on the hill in the fort the guard 
is changed each day according to the ancient ceremony. Priests 
minister before the altar and repeat a time honored ritual. And 
while these military maneuvers are carried out with no one to pro- 
tect, and the ritual recited with no worshippers present, the city 
where men buy and sell, where they transact their business, love, 
marry, rear their children, aspire, hate and really live, is more than 
a mile away. 


There are those who feel that preaching misses its mark by 
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at least that distance, because the preacher has no adequate knowl- 
edge of the life which men actually live. This estimate may be 
disputed. But we cannot dispute the fact that preaching, to be 
effective, must carry the weight of a very intimate knowledge of 
the realities of life. This careless generation may be uninterested 
in even the most erudite presentation of the doctrine of the incar- 
nation. The language may strike no responsive chord. What 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins calls the “interpretative contribution of 
the congregation” may be lacking. But let the preacher tell the 
story of an act which in simple or dramatic fashion makes a truth 
live, so that it atually has hands and feet, and a heart, and so, let 
him lead the minds of his hearers up to the larger truth, and imme- 
diately men are devouringly interested. 

This knowledge of men which stirs them may be gained in 


various ways. No way is better than actually touching their ex- 


periences. Critics of the writings of Charles Dickens have pointed 
out his superior ability in portraying minor characters, homely 
folk from the lower walks of life. He does this with greater 
facility than he does the major characters. These seem more 
stilted, not so life-like. And this is attributed to the fact that so 
much of his own life, particularly in his youth, was spent among 
these humbler folk. He shared their experiences and knew their 
life problems. 

The preacher must have more than a speaking acquaintance 
with the needs and problems of his hearers. To acquire this he 
will need to maintain a fine balance between study and the street. 
Neither may be neglected. The day is past when the preacher can 
close his eyes to the findings of the psychologist and scientist, or 
dismiss them with a gesture of pious scorn. Men readily detect 
those superficialities and banalities which so often receive the 
blessing of the clergy, and are expected to cover a multitude of sins 
of omission. The student of life today expects from the pulpit 
as earnest and sincere devotion to the pursuit of truth as he 
himself gives. The preacher who shows evidence of a lack of 
knowledge of the things which men know can not speak to the 
best minds of his age with the accent of authority. Indeed he is 
likely not to speak to them at all. He need not be a specialist in 
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every realm of knowledge. But he may not be ignorant of the 
literature, the understanding, the thought forms, which are the 
common property of educated men today. And he must achieve 
a mastery through wide reading and intensive study, of those 
phases of human knowledge which contribute to the understanding 
of religious truth, if he would gain for his message a worthy 
hearing. 

Having gained this knowledge, let him give diligence to add 
to it the knowledge which comes from the human touch, and can 
be acquired in no other way. Living with men, sharing their 
needs, partaking of their daily experiences, entering into their joys 
and sorrows, he knows them. The work of the pastor has its 
definite bearing upon the work of the preacher. The street, the 
home, the market place, may come into the pulpit with power to 
clothe dead bones with living flesh. Dr. Charles Jefferson in his 
lectures, The Minister as Shepherd, speaks of the possibility of 
the minister being pastoral in his preaching. That is, the sermon, 
as well as the visit, contributes to the pastoral result. Conversely 
it is true that the visit contributes to the homiletical result. The 
sermon may reflect very positively the faithfulness and effective- 
ness of the pastoral visitation. And the preacher who curtails 
or omits the latter in order to concentrate upon the former often 
loses the very quality which gives to the sermon its compelling 
charm. 

Many influences are at work to minimize the importance of 
this phase of the preacher’s task. It is to some extent going out 
of fashion. Other devices are taking its place. And increasingly 
it is becoming a discouraging and apparently unrewarded activity. 
If St. Paul could say, “Alexander the coppersmith hath done me 
much harm,” with greater feeling the present day pastor can say, 
“The solicitors and agents have done me much harm.” His work 
seems to be a dreary round of unanswered doorbell ringing. Days 
may pass with only one interview to account for a dozen calls. 
But, if for nothing else than its effect upon his preaching, the 
preacher must not abandon this practice. Here he learns as no- 
where else what are the mental twists of men, what are their aspi- 
rations, and sorrows and temptations : how they live. No adequate 
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substitute for it has yet been found. The Protestant Confessional 
is not satisfactory—the efficient one or two hours when the pastor 
is in the church office. One reason it is not enough is that here 
he is brought face to face primarily with the exceptional experi- 
ences of men. For the most part they bring to this place their 
troubles; they come only in distress. And people need religion 
as much in joy as in sorrow. Indeed it is possible that the need 
then is greater, and less likely to be invoked. The preacher knows 
people truly only when he knows them where they live. And the 
demand for effectiveness in preaching will continue to require him 
to trudge (or motor) from door to door, chat upon the homely 
themes which are suggested in these personal visits, and be a patient 
listener and a true student of men. From this practice he will 
enter his pulpit, having received as well as given, the possessor of 
a quality which contributes something to his power so to preach 
that men and women will hear the gospel “each in his own tongue.” 


IV 


THE PREACHER’S IDENTITY WITH HIS MESSAGE 


“Tf I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love, | am become as sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,” 
exclaims an illustrious preacher of an illustrious era. Here then 
is the crowning quality of the authority which belongs to the mes- 
senger. Every exalted talent and possession of the preacher’s art 
succeeds only in producing meaningless noise unless it is the actual 
expression, the very outflowing of a power which resides within. 
There must be a measure of identity between the preacher and the 
truth he proclaims. It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
world will not be saved by our sermons, for they may be very 
eloquent and yet lack authority. Men are convinced by outflash- 
ings of truth in living deeds and in spirit of life. Words are the 
preacher’s instruments; but unless they have the re-enforcement 
of his own life principle they droop like faded flowers, soon after 
they have elicited a gratifying admiration. 

For, brushing past every theory of authority, men demand 
reality. The history of those who have been authoritative to their 
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generation and succeeding generations is a long succession of men 
and women in whose lives truth was incarnate, in whom was per- 
ceived that quality which Tennyson’s lines ascribe to the Queen: 
“© loyal to the royal in thee.” Was the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus the result of attitudes into which he argued himself? Or 
was it the consequence of a constraint laid upon his life when the 
spirit of Christ flashed out in the shining countenance of a martyr 
and his Christlike prayer for his persecutors? Saul, too young 
himself to cast a stone, but “consenting to the death” was a witness 
of that scene; and when he finally yielded to the search of the 
Divine Pursuer, he realized that for a long time he had been “kick- 
ing against the goads.” Was it his party pride, his theological 
loyalty, his argumentative self that had been kicking against the 
compelling power of that vision of a Christ-filled and Christ-sus- 
tained life? Once he saw the living Christ revealing himself 
through the face and the words of a disciple; and, at length, that 
was “enough for fifty hopes and fears.” 

Incarnations are the most persuasive things we know. And 
the degree with which the world acknowledges the authority of 
Christ’s messenger is in direct ratio to the degree in which the 
truth he declares is clothed with the reality of his life. Thus St. 
Francis of Assisi became authoritative to his own generation 
because men perceived in his ways his devotion to the sacrificial 
principle of life, his loving concern for human souls, and his devo- 
tion to his bride—poverty, the very spirit of the Christ he pro- 
claimed. George Bernard Shaw in his drama makes Jeanne d’Arc 
exclaim, “If I go through the flames I will go straight into the 
hearts of the people.’ It was her sacrificial devotion that carried 
her into the hearts of the people though her pleadings could not 
take her truth into the minds of emperor and ecclesiastics. The 
deed of sacrifice became authoritative. Tolstoi bore witness to the 
power of such testimony when he said, “I became a Christian 
because I saw all about me men and women who possessing this 
faith found in it an idea of life which gave them strength to live 
and strength to die in peace and joy.” 

The Apostles, notably St. Paul, were most effective when they 
were absolutely daring and identified themselves with Christ. 
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Consider as an instance of the messenger’s authority such a state- 
ment as this Apostle makes in his letter to the Colossians: “TI fill 
up that which is wanting in the suffering of Christ” (Col. 1:24). 
This man who knows, as few others have, the sufficiency of Christ, 
and who has preached so earnestly the saving completeness of his 
redemptive work, dares to affirm that he, a sinful, imperfect man, 
fills up that which is lacking in the suffering of Christ. And in 
so speaking he is indicating an important element of the mes- 
senger’s appeal to men. 

Out of his own Christian experience which was essentially 
an inner spiritual union with Christ, so that he lived, yet not he, 
it was Christ Jesus, who lived in him, there came to him this con- 
viction, that the sacrifice of Christ, which, so far as He is con- 
cerned, is a finished work, needs something to give it completeness 
and efficacy for the sake of his body, the church. As the perfect 
sound wave created by the symphony orchestra needs the recep- 
tion by the human ear and appreciation by the human soul to make 
it complete, so does the sacrifice of Christ need the response of 
human hearts, the acceptance by human lives and the translation 
into kindred sacrificial usefulness to give it complete efficacy. And 
St. Paul means to say that the only thing which is lacking in 
Christ’s suffering, namely the human acceptance and response, he 
supplies and is living by the sacrificial principle for the sake of 
Christ and his redeemed church. He rejoices in his sufferings— 
let no one pity him—for they are a part of that identity between 
himself and Christ. They are the living witness and perpetuation 
of Christ’s work. The law of the cross is upon his life. His 
daring speech means that he actually takes up his cross to follow 
Christ and invests his energies and his very life so that Christ’s 
suffering really lives and operates in the only way it can operate 
ages without end. 

The witness of the Apostle thus was bound up with his life. 
His truth was effective because men perceived the truth not only 
as persuasive speech but as the ruling principle of his living. The 
identity between Christ and his messenger was apparent. A re- 
ligion whose essence is sacrifice was authoritative because it was 
presented by one who was no stranger to its reality. Men were 
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drawn to Christ because they saw something Christlike in the life 
of his messenger. This was witnessing in the Christian sense of 
that word, “Ye shall be my martyrs.” When Christ asked men 
to be his witnesses he meant that their own lives were to be in their 
testimony. Witnessing was not meant to be the mere bloodless 
act of telling a captivating story or reasoning in convincing and 
brilliant fashion, or laboring to establish a powerful institution. 
It was to be bound up with the lavish, unselfish, sacrificial outlay 
of life. This, men perceived in the witness of a man who could 
say, “I live, yet not I, it is Christ Jesus who liveth in me,” and so 
his witness laid its constraint upon their souls. 

Nothing less than such enthronement of the doctrine can make 
the messenger authoritative in any age. To “shut up sacrifice to 
Christ alone,” as Pére Gratry charges is the essence Protestantism, 
“not to let it pass to us, but to say to Christ on the cross, Suffer 
alone O Lord,” is to rob the most gracious message man has known 
of its power and effectiveness. If we Christian preachers, succes- 
sors to the martyrs and apostles exalt the cross as a beautiful 
symbol, a graceful and well wrought device which we place upon 
our altars and emblazon upon our towers or wear as an ornament 
on our persons, and leave it out of our lives, that cross can never 
become through us the power of God unto salvation. In the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris there is amongst the treasures 
of the church a handsome gold reliquary, made of the costliest and 
finest materials inlaid with precious stones. It was the gift of one 
of France’s Kings at the baptism of a grandson, and is exhibited 
with great pride. The visitor who asks to what use it is put is told 
that it is used on Good Friday to carry the crown of thorns in the 
processional. 

If, like the devout Parisians, we will have our crown of thorns 
carried in an exquisitely beautiful casket, overlaid with precious 
gems and resting upon a velvet cushion, not pressed upon our 
brow ; if we prefer to think of our religion as a way of glorifying 
Christ's sacrifice on our behalf, and exalting him as our Redeemer, 
unwilling to drink his bitter cup or be baptized with his hard bap- 
tism, unready to take his spirit as the will and way of our lives and 
translate it into definite ministrations that lay heavy costs upon 
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us, we shall never succeed in making his sacrifice the reality which 
constrains men to see the very marks of the nails in his hands and 
feet and to say, “My Lord and my God!” 

Authority in the messenger has its roots here. The under- 
shepherd who is not ready to live for the sheep and expend himself 
unselfishly for them cannot make them to know the Good Shep- 
herd who lays down his life for the sheep. When St. Paul was 
questioned concerning his apostolic authority he replied, ““Hence- 
forth let no man trouble me; for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” The branding irons of Christ had been 
upon his life. ‘And I, brethren, when I came unto you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom... that your faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” “Ye 
yourselves know our manner of life amongst you from the begin- 
ning.” Only a life which reflects with fidelity the spirit of Him 
whom the preacher proclaims can impart effectiveness to the truth 
of Christ. David Lloyd George is reported to have declared 
recently that the present crisis in the world is due to the lack of 
great preaching. If this is true, may it not be because, though 
men have found eloquence in it, they have not found Christ? 

The preacher contemplating his task may well say, “Lord who 
is sufficient for these things?” His prayer may be made in the 
language of Solomon, “I am but a little child; I know not how to 
go out or come in. And thy servant is in the midst of thy people. 
... Give thy servant therefore an understanding heart” (1 Kgs. 
3:7-9). 


If through my perjured lips Thy voice may speak, 
If through the sinner Thou canst save from sin, 
Go forth, my Saviour, through my words to seek 
And bring Thy lost ones in. 


I offer Thee my hands with recent scars, 
Raw with the wounds deep-cut by gyves of sin, 
Ply them in prison souls to break the bars 
And by me, Lord, pass in. 
—Edward Shillito. 


Then there comes to him that Voice, speaking as he spoke to 
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his first messengers, “You have not chosen me, I have chosen you;” 
and completely aware of his own insufficiency the preacher may go 
confidently on knowing that he who chose him and called him may 
be depended upon to supply unto him that grace which is sufficient, 
provided only that he submit himself humbly and faithfully to the 
source of his supply. “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” Let this be his supreme care to know God through 
Christ as the Grand Reality, so that his message is in very truth 
the word of God; to know mankind intimately so that he speaks 
not in “another language,” and to be a living epistle that men may 
see in his life that adornment of the doctrine which clothes all truth 
with winsomeness. Then shall he be an effective bearer of divine 
tidings. 


THE SOUL OF LUTHERANISM'’ 


AUGUSTUS STEIMLE 
- New York City 


THIS is a poor occasion for me to attempt any addition to the 

wealth of instruction which has been bestowed by this dis- 
tinguished faculty upon these young men during their sojourn in 
this institution. Nor do I regard it as my province on this occa- 
sion to attempt any comparison with that nineteenth of May, 1891, 
when I sat as the youngest member of the graduating class, won- 
dering what it was all about. There would be a little interest in 
that perhaps: for instance, that we were the twenty-seventh class 
and had twenty-seven members; but there is no profit in simply 
looking back, while young men are crowded around me, to whom 
the past means little and the future everything. They are forward 
looking, or they would not have been in this Seminary. They are 
prospective ministers, to whom shall be committed the task of pro- 
claiming Lutheranism in the length and breadth of the land and in 
the islands of the sea. Just to focus their thoughts on their real 
objective, I want to propound the question, the answer to which 
every one of them must make, wherever his field of labor is: What 
is Lutheranism? 


I. THE SOUL 


That is the caption of the first chapter—and a very excellent 
one it is, and well worth your study—in the History of the 
Lutheran Church in the Umited States, written by Dr. Henry E. 
Jacobs, the first of the Jacobean apostolic succession in our Semi- 
nary. He says among other things: “Lutheranism is a clear, dis- 
tinct, definite form of Christian life. It is neither the formal 
subscription to minute codes of definitions and compliance with 
long-established precedents; nor is it, on the other hand, a vague 
and indefinite spirit which assumes new shapes according to the 

1 Address delivered at the annual Commencement Exercises of the Philadelphia 


Seminary on May 16, 1935. 
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fashion of the hour, and changes its confessions by the decisions 
of majorities. All its doctrines are its conceptions from various 
sides of the one great doctrine of justification by faith alone.” 

From Dr. Jacobs let us turn to Luther. In his Treatise on 
Christian Liberty, which he himself declared to be “the whole of 
Christian living in brief form,” he gives us his idea of justification 
by faith as follows: 

“Faith unites the soul with Christ as a bride is united with 
her bridegroom, and by this mystery, as the apostle teaches, Christ 
and the soul become one flesh. And if they are one flesh and there 
is between them a true marriage, it follows that all they have, they 
have in common, the good as well as the evil, so that the believing 
soul can boast of, and glory in, whatever Christ has as if it were 
its own, and whatever the soul has, Christ claims as his own. 
Christ is full of grace, life, and salvation; the soul is full of sins, 
death, and condemnation. By the wedding ring of faith, sins, 
death, and hell are Christ’s and grace, life, and salvation are the 
soul’s. 

“And by this faith the Christian lives a truly Christian life. 
‘The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.’ A Christian has such abundant riches in his faith, 
that all his other works and his whole life are a surplus with which 
he can serve and do good to his neighbor. The Father, says the 
Christian, has overwhelmed me with his inestimable riches, I will 
therefore give myself as a Christ to my neighbor, just as Christ 
offered himself to me. Who can comprehend the riches and the 
glory of the Christian life! A Christian lives not in himself, but 
in Christ and his neighbor. Otherwise he is not a Christian. He 
lives in Christ through faith, in his neighbor through love; by 
faith he is caught up beyond himself into God, by love he sinks 
down beneath himself into his neighbor: yet he always remains in 
God and in His love.” 

So far Luther. The quotation is a little long, but I am anxi- 
ous that we understand what Lutheranism is as Luther understood 
and proclaimed it. It was evolved from his own experience and 
cost him many bitter hours of soul anguish. And I believe that 
here he penetrated to the very heart of the New Testament. He 
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himself was so sure of that, that he judged everything, even the 
Scriptures, according to this standard. Luther knew nothing of 
a “formal” principle of the Reformation in distinction from a ‘“ma- 
terial” principle. 

It ought to be needless to state in this presence the attitude 
of Luther toward the Scriptures. In the Leipzig Disputation he 
caused great commotion when he refused to accept the word of 
the Church Fathers or even the decreees of the great Councils of 
the church as final, but insisted on the Scriptures. When he stood 
before the Emperor at the Diet of Worms his appeal was to con- 
science and to Scripture. In his Wartburg solitude his burning 
passion to bring the Scriptures to the people and the people to the 
Scriptures culminated in his translation of the New Testament 
into the vernacular, which he completed in the amazingly short 
period of three months. Nor did he stop there. In twelve years 
in the midst of overwhelming labors and the writing of many books 
and tracts, including the two catechisms, the translation of the 
whole Bible was accomplished. Luther lived in the Scriptures. 

But for him the Scriptures from first to last meant the procla- 
mation of the gospel. Read his prefaces to the Books of the Old 
Testament. “The Psalter,” he says, for instance, ‘ought to be a 
dear and beloved book, if only because it promises Christ’s death 
and resurrection so clearly.” Of the prophets he declares that 
“they proclaim and bear witness to the Kingdom of Christ.” For 
him the formal principle is to be judged by the material. 

When he does not see this in a book, he has a poor opinion 
about it, which he does not hesitate to express. His comment on 
the Epistle of James—“an epistle of straw, compared with Paul, 
because it has nothing of the nature of the gospel in it,”’—is too 
severe and in all modesty I must disagree with him. But I am 
glad he said it, because it serves to put the spotlight on that one 
thing, which to Luther meant the life or death of his soul. 

I venture to call it the soul of Lutheranism. It is the soul of 
the New Testament, the soul of the Christian religion. Nor is it 
narrow and exclusive. It involves our thought of sin and grace, 
of the atonement and of the incarnation, of Word and of Sacra- 
ment, of Church and of Missions, of the individual and of society. 
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A soul, however, cannot live without a body. Wherever a 
spark of life is dropped in the world, it will immediately begin to 
organize around it a body. Nothing was farther from Luther’s 
thought than a new body for his gospel. We-are familiar with his 
appeals to a general Council and even to the pope himself. He 
sent his Treatise on Christian Liberty to the pope with the words: 
“That I may not approach thee empty-handed, blessed Father, I 
bring with me this little treatise published under thy name as an 
omen of peace and good hope.” 

He did not want to break with the past. He was thrust out 
of the organization, but the body of Lutheranism in its external 
organization retained as much of the building of the past as was 
possible. In Sweden the whole structure of the past became the 
body to encase the precious soul. In Germany, under the stress 
of necessity, the church was unfortunately intertwined with the 
state, and the seed was sown that has brought its fruitage in the 
present battle of the Lutheran church for existence in its own 
homeland. 

In America the free and joyous association of like-minded 
Christians in congregations of the type they desired has resulted 
for Lutheranism in a multitude of synods, some of which have had 
headaches about the question whether they should fellowship with 
each other. The number of synods is lessening, and we have the 
United Lutheran church; but it has but one-third of the Lutherans 
in America in its membership. We have the American Lutheran 
church, with an even smaller membership and a very large number 
of its congregations using a language other than the language of 
America; and we have the Missouri Synod, with a small name, but 
stretching from coast to coast. And in addition we have a num- 
ber of synods with nationalistic names, who are now face to face 
with the question, and some of them are wrestling manfully with 
it: Is nationalism stronger than religion as a bond of union? 

There is a rustling in the tree-tops today and Lutheran unity 
is prominent on the agenda of our Conventions and at the dinners 
of Lutheran laymen. More than welcome, when and if it comes, 
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but only if it provides a body adequate for the soul of Lutheranism 
today, and expressive of its life, without accretions coming from 
any structure built to be the expression of that soul by a former 
generation, as it understood Lutheranism. 

Of course, any body in which a soul is encased, is a limitation 
of the life of that soul. What Paul says of the human body— 
“who shall deliver me out of the body of this death?”—may often 
be applied to the bodies devised to be the habitation of great ideas. 
Will Rogers said the other day that Thomas Jefferson was about 
the last real Democrat, and one wonders what Abraham Lincoln 
and his associates would say about the remnant of the Republican 
party, that one still finds, I believe, even in Pennsylvania. 

So the structures to express the life of the soul of Lutheran- 
ism, other than the organizational type, have changed from time 
to time, because, forsooth, the soul of Lutheranism is a bequest to 
every generation, which must bring it to the folk of its own day, 
if it is to prove a guide and haven for the souls of the people then 
living. “Each century has its own distinguishing features,” says 
Dr. Jacobs in the chapter quoted, “that impress themselves upon 
all its forms of life.” 

Obviously we have not the time here to trace the life of Lu- 
theranism as it appeared in the centuries of its existence. We 
can only remind ourselves of it in a few broad strokes. The cen- 
tury following its birth was busy with definitions—the exuberant 
river was regulated by dikes, until the entire bank on either side 
was so well buttressed that it was difficult if not impossible to get 
at the river. The eighteenth century brought the inevitable result. 
The constant effort at rationalizing to give a dialectic body to the 
soul, resulted in a skeleton, which by itself could no longer sustain 
life. On the one hand, rationalism further emasculated the body 
and perfected the skeleton, and on the other hand pietism discarded 
the skeleton and attempted a spineless life of flabbiness. 

In the nineteenth century the other side of the soul of Lu- 
theranism, sadly neglected hitherto—“to be Christs to others”— 
seems to have come to its first real expression in the Foreign Mis- 
sion movement, the Inner Mission enterprises, the revival of the 
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Order of Deaconesses, while in America an attempt at a synthesis 
of the two elements resulted in a marked accent on education. 

In the twentieth century the soul of Lutheranism has cried 
out for a more than national expression and the groups of Luther- 
ans in various countries have made the gesture of a closer union 
in the Lutheran World Convention movement. 


Ill. THE TASK 


Thus the soul of Lutheranism always greater than its expre- 
sion at any given time, has come to us and beckons us to transmit 
its message in a manner that our age will comprehend. What 
have we been doing about it? 

There are those still who sing, “A mighty Fortress,” and 
seize upon these words as representing the type of structure needed ; 
and so they build a fortress with narrow windows, which are 
chiefly the outlets for the guns, to boom forth anathemas upon all 
who look upon the structure and venture to question whether the 
windows ought to be quite so narrow and the door so firmly but- 
tressed. 

There are those who would make the edifice an imposing 
office building with an industrial annex, from which every move- 
ment in the church is carefully regulated and its printing presses 
thoroughly scrutinized, so that nothing goes forth without the 
sacred imprimatur. 

There are those who would spread the message of Luther- 
anism by erecting little structures all over the States, every State 
with its own Synod, its own Seminary, its own everything. 

But why go on? You of the class of 1935 and members of 
other classes who are here to and for a degree, have doubtless come 
to the time when you have not only observed the various move- 
ments within the church but have crystallized your opinion con- 
cerning some of them. Unto you has come the golden opportunity 
of giving body to the soul of Lutheranism that will influence the 
life of the church for a generation to come. And we all know that 
the temper of the times-is such that people do not readily listen to 
a message like yours, although they need it desperately. 


ae 
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Ours is an age of cynicism that looks at everything askance. 
I have seen a newspaper column with the heading: “Who’s Who 
and what of it.” It is an age of scientific accomplishment. It 
wants facts that can be scientifically demonstrated and theories 
that can stand the laboratory test. Over against provable facts, 
as they say, your ideas of God, of salvation, of faith, have no 
standing. All values are merely human inventions and subject to 
fluctuation like our fifty-nine-cent dollar. They put, as a profes- 
sor in Columbia University has happily phrased it, “the things we 
care for most at the mercy of the things we care for least.” 

Nor is it surprising that in such an age we find movements 
within the church which endeavor to bring men face to face with 
the eternal verities. Even in this age of feeding the intellect and 
starving the heart there are men who are groping for truth, and 
the endeavors of any followers of Christ to meet this longing must 


engage our interest. 


In the theological world Karl Barth is the outstanding figure 
of the day, and his amazing success as a mentor of German the- 
ology in bringing it back from speculative labyrinths to the Bible 
itself is highly gratifying to any one who is concerned with the 
efforts of the church to interpret to modern man what God means 
to him. 

I am not sure that I understand all that Barth means by the 
Word of God, and that I grasp all the implications of his presen- 
tation. When I was your age, I was much more confident of 
knowing all about such matters than I am now. But it seems to 
me that Barthianism is essentially a repristination of the soul of 
Calvinism. His emphasis is on God, the wholly Other; our em- 
phasis is on God come hither in Jesus Christ. The soul of Calvin- 
ism is, God. The soul of Lutheranism is, God’s love in Christ. 

In any even hurried glance at religious movements of our 
day, I suppose we ought to mention modernism and fundamental- 
ism, both trends of thought that cut across denominational lines. 
It almost seemed as if that chapter of church history were closing, 
when another communion has been forced to come to grips with 
the situation and, curiously enough, on an entirely unrelated ques- 
tion, a matter of procedure, just as the ferment in the old General 
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Synod, which resulted in the formation of the General Council, 
rose to the surface on a question of procedure. 

Modernism is the attempt to make Christianity palatable to 
our intelligentsia, so that, as they say, a man could be a Christian 
and still preserve intellectual honesty. But it has shot its bolt. 
Says Harry Emerson Fosdick in his latest book: “We who are 
religious liberals, make our Christianity costless by watering down 
and thinning out our faith. We have tried to formulate our Chris- 
tian ideas in easily credible forms, and in so doing we have 
attenuated them so that hardly anything is left to believe at all. 
This is the outstanding peril of modernism, let a modernist be the 
one to say so.... We who have specialized in stating Christianity 
so that it would be simple to accept, should turn now in a new 
direction toward the immensity, difficulty, and venturesomeness of 
a high faith which stakes its life on God.” Welcome the turn! 

Fundamentalism is a growth for which the soil in our church 
is not fertile. It can only flourish in a legalistic atmosphere. It 
is foreign to the soul of Lutheranism. Its adherents, for instance, 
oppose pacifism on the ground that war is a result of sin and must 
be with us as long as sin is here; that we cannot attempt to abolish 
war because the New Testament says that wars and rumors of 
war must presage the second coming of Christ and the establish- 
ment of the Millennium, and nothing dare interfere with that. The 
so-called formal principle of the Reformation is their shibboleth 
and raised to the mth degree. They make the Bible a law, while 
to the soul of Lutheranism it is a promise of grace. We differ 
fundamentally with fundamentalism. 

Here and there our church is in contact with a modern holi- 
ness movement which calls itself the Oxford Group but is popularly 
known as Buchmanism and which also cuts across denominational 
lines. It has a distinct twentieth century flavor. It has exchanged 
sackcloth and ashes for the full-dress, the testimonial meeting for 
the full-course dinner, the confessional for the house-party, and 
apparently with excellent results. It appears to be chiefly an 
emphasis on method, for its effort to effect life-changes, and its 
advocacy of absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfish- 
ness, absolute love, are surely not out of line with the church’s 
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teaching; and the seeking of daily guidance from above is not out 
of keeping with true Christian life, if it is clearly understood that 
every hunch is not a guidance. It is well, if there is no attempt 
to make it the only way in which the Christian faith and life can 
be attained, and if there is careful watch that its adherents do not 
form conventicles, separating themselves from other followers of 
Christ in a congregation with a “holier than thou” attitude, even 
unconsciously. 

In our own church we meet a new expression of the mystical 
life in the St. Ambrose Society, among us, and the St. James 
Society among the Missouri brethren, which find satisfaction and 
joy by clothing their devotions in the ancient habiliments of for- 
malism and treasure every outward manifestation in worship, 
which has some historical precedent, as a true means of approach 
to God. It may be that these efforts will be a corrective for any 

nudist tendency in the liturgical life of the Lutheran church. 

We know well that Luther kept the old forms of worship and 
that even the elevation of the host was not abolished in Wittenberg 
until 1542. I glory in our Service, the very words of which have 
carried the thoughts and prayers of Christians for more than a 
decade of centuries to the great, white Throne. And so I would 
say to the Ambrosians, it is well, 7f, and only if these practices are 
not declared to be the only true expression of the spirit of Luther- 
anism, while others, who are not edified by them, are thought 
to be recreant sons and daughters of the Reformation. Dr. Beale 
M. Schmucker’s words in the preface to our Common Service 
Book—the only book I know with a preface in the middle—are 
really golden words: ‘This Common Service is commended [not 
commanded] to the Lutheran congregations, and no Order of 
Service should be used any longer than it serves to edification. If 
at any time or place the use of the full Service is not desired, it is 
in entire conformity with good Lutheran usage to use a simpler 
Service.” 

Thus you will meet currents and cross currents in the life of 
the church; perhaps some of you are already carried along with 
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them. But we must put them all to this test: Do they express the 
soul of Lutheranism? 

It is not the easiest task for which you have prepared your- 
self in the Seminary. You go forth to be builders of a body for 
the soul of Lutheranism, the richest and most glorious apprehen- 
sion of the very heart of the New Testament. You are declared 
today to be fit instruments through which that body is to assume 
form and shape. The future is in your hands. Elijah’s mantle 
falls on Elisha. And never forget that your message is to bring 
Christ to men and to induce men to be Christs to other men. 

Your first efforts to body forth the soul of Lutheranism will 
be in your sermons. For that you will have, as a famous New 
York preacher once put it, only what Peter and Paul also had, 
namely, your tongue. Great advances have been made in every 
other avenue of human activity in these two thousand years, but 
we still labor with our tongue. Radio is indeed a modern exten- 
sion of human speech, but is available only in isolated cases and it 
is easily turned off. 

May I say just this one thing to you in this matter. In your 
eager desire to reach human hearts, you will be doubtless aflame 
in your own heart. Put that flame into your sermons. Shun, 
I implore you, the cardinal sin of the preacher. This is not the 
overlong sermon, nor a false exegesis of your text, nor uncon- 
scious heresy; for you would not, I am sure, commit deliberate 
heresy. These are sins; but the cardinal sin of the preacher is to 
be dry, uninteresting, getting in the way of the Holy Spirit by 
tedious discourse. “Dry as a sermon.’’ Anathema on the man 
who invented that proverb, but a thousand anathemas on the men 
who caused it to be invented. 

You have a message which the world needs and which it 
fundamentally wants, although it may not know it. “Christianity 
came to the world, not on the editorial page, but in the news col- 
umn.” It is good news. If you will but remember that, and if your 
native blazes out in the glory of the great boon you are proclaiming 
to sin-stained and spiritually parched hearts, then any secret patri- 
passianism that may escape your lips in Holy Week or implied 
semi-pelagianism that may creep into the Trinity season can be 
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overlooked in the light of a passionate and all-consuming desire to 
interpret the soul of Lutheranism, so that men will live in Christ 
through faith and in their neighbors by love. 

Go forth then, with the dew of Gideon on your fleece and 
Isaiah’s coals of fire on your lips and build the body for the soul 
of Lutheranism in this generation, so that faith and love shall not 
perish but spread over the earth. 


THE PREACHER’S PULPIT ENGLISH 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 
Springfield, Ohio 


669 KNOW I don’t have much education myself,” once remarked 

an untutored Methodist woman, “but I do like to hear my 
minister use good English.” So do most, if not all, other church 
members. But what is good English for the pulpit? Permit a 
layman with theological training, who is a teacher of the art of 
writing in a Lutheran college and its affiliated divinity school, to 
attempt to answer this practical and not unimportant question. 

In the first place, pulpit English should be correct English, 
i. e., the English used by educated speakers and cultivated writers. 
It should be free from serious grammatical errors and from obvi- 
ous mistakes of pronunciation, for these tend to divert the atten- 
tion of the congregation from the message of the sermon. If the 
old lady of the well-known story was fascinated by the silver- 
tongued preacher’s euphonious pronunciation of the word ‘Meso- 
potamia,’ members of almost any congregation will be annoyed 
and distracted by such cacophonous pronunciations as “genuine” 
or “‘tremendjus.” Not that the minister should be a finicky purist. 
He need not avoid scrupulously such a pronunciation as “‘litera- 
chur” nor shrink from ending a clause with a preposition. Indeed, 
it is not desirable that he cultivate the stilted purity of an educated 
alien’s English nor the guarded hesitancy of the college student’s 
expressions in the classroom. Dash and gusto should not be sacri- 
ficed to meticulous correctness, as the late Professor George Her- 
bert Palmer once pointed out in his excellent essay, ‘“Self-Culti- 
vation in English.” Henry Ward Beecher was right in putting 
the momentum of earnest utterance above formal syntactical cor- 
rectness. Indeed, some one has said that “the speech most 
depressing to the cultivated Englishman is the speech of the culti- 
vated American” because of the latter’s self-conscious and timor- 
ous striving to avoid minor errors—so called. But careful 
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preparation of a sermon will reduce to a minimum the number of 
errors in syntax and pronunciation and at the same time prevent 
a stiffness and stiltedness of utterance. 

More important in the pulpit than merely correct English is 
choice and appropriate phraseology. This does not mean neces- 
sarily the language of poetry, and, of course, it does not mean 
rhetorical flowers. The minister should never use words for their 
own sake, nor should he surrender clarity and vigor of expression 
to melody and rhythm. Occasionally one listens to a sermon with 
delight because of the beautiful language in which it is couched, 
but at the close cannot recall any. point that has been made. Nat- 
urally the preacher will avoid all vulgarisms, and it will be well 
for him to eschew also all high-powered language, all technical 
jargon (such as is appropriate in an article of this sort), and almost 
allslang. His will not be the mildly flavored and gently undulating 
style of the essayist, nor the pompous eloquence of the professional © 
orator. Choice pulpit English is dignified and beautiful, yet sim- 
ple and expressive. It is the language of the English Bible, of 
which Samuel Taylor Coleridge once remarked, “Intense study of 
the Bible will keep any writer from being vulgar in point of style.” 

Still more important for the pulpit than even choice language 
is the use of phraseology that is imaginatively concrete, and not 
theologically abstract. All the world loves a picture and he is a 
wise speaker who uses the “eye-gate’’ to his hearer’s mind and 
heart instead of the “ear-gate.’” How much clearer and more 
impressive is the vital concreteness of Shakespeare’s lines: 


To be or not to be; that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them, 


than the stale flat, inflated language of the following paraphrase: 


To be, or the contrary? Whether the former or the latter be preferable 
would seem to admit of some difference of opinion; the answer in the present 
case being in the affirmative or of a negative character according as to whether 
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one elects on the one hand to mentally suffer the disfavor of fortune, albeit 
in an extreme degree, or on the other to boldly envisage adverse conditions 
in the prospect of eventually bringing them to a conclusion. 


It has been well said that Christ was more of a poet than a 
theologian. He thought in pictures and not in abstractions: a 
am the Light of the World;” “I am the Good Shepherd;” “Ye are 
the Salt of the Earth.” These bits of figurative language are rep- 
resentative of his style, to say nothing of his matchless parables. 

Perhaps there is no particular in which the pulpit English of 
Lutheran ministers is weaker than in this very item of imagina- 
tiveness. Their phraseology smacks too much of the seminary 
classroom and not enough of the home and the market place. They 
might well steep themselves in the pictorial language of the Bible; 
for in this respect, too, “the Bible is the best teacher of English.” 

The preacher who uses picture words is very apt to express 
himself with that true vigor which is another mark of good pulpit 
English. The pulpit is no place for pussy-footing. The min- 
ister’s trumpet must sound no uncertain or dulcet note. His state- 
ments must be affirmative and positive, though not cocksure or 
pugnacious. There must be enough emphasis on the salient points 
of the sermon to impress the fickle and overcrowded minds of the 
people in the pews. In other words the preacher must drive his 
points home. There are a number of ways in which he may do his. 
Besides vivid imagery, he may use repetition, antithesis, parataxis, 
and climax—all of which lend vigor to utterance. Epigrams form 
good “clinchers.” St. Paul’s famous thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians is an illustration of how effective these various devices 
may be. . 

The preacher will do well to remember that within an English 
sentence the emphatic words are usually the first, the third, and 
the last: Thou art the man. It is you whom I mean. The Lord 
is my Shepherd. Sometimes the very weight of powerful ideas 
earnestly expressed will impress them upon the minds and hearts 
of the listeners, e. g., the second chapter of Philippians. But 
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usually the preacher must resort to some of the stylistic devices 
just mentioned in order to lend vigor to his statements. 

But the prime essential of good pulpit English is a ‘love- 
anointed smplicity,’ that is utterance so clear, so precise, and so 
appropriate that no member of the congregation has to expend any 
of his (or usually her) energy and attention in trying to decipher 
the meaning, but can devote them entirely to a thoughtful and con- 
centrated consideration of the message. This is Herbert Spencer’s 
fundamental principle of style, viz., economizing the reader’s or 
listener’s attention. The preacher in the pulpit is an interpreter 
of the truths of Christianity for the men and women in the pews, 
and as such he must translate the language of theology into the 
language of the people. This is no easy task, but it can be done, 
provided the minister himself sees clearly the truth he is attempt- 
ing to impress upon his hearers and presents it to them in simple 
statements not too long or too involved and couched in familiar 
words—'the simple, homely, sweet-smelling and forgotten words’ 
—words ‘close to life and its dusty ways’ and hence rich in emo- 
tional suggestion. For it is only through the emotions that the 
will can be reached, and it is only when an idea becomes a warm 
conviction that it can move the will. The preacher may occa- 


‘sionally employ a long sentence, but it should be a well-built sen- 


tence, orderly and broken up into smaller units, every one of which 
can be grasped readily by the listener. For writing is, indeed, 
“architecture and not interior decoration.” It has been said that 
the human span of attention is limited to sixteen words; hence such 
a master of English as Abraham Lincoln took great pains to divide 
his long sentences into phrases and clauses arranged in parallel 
order and thus easily grasped. One need only cite as examples 
the closing sentence in each of his two memorable addresses—the 
Gettysburg and the Second Inaugural. 

It is hardly possible for a preacher to express himself too 
simply. No matter how cultivated his congregation may be, it 
will always welcome simplicity of utterance. Professor Rufus 
M. Jones is quite right: “It is usually the sermon that the children 
understand that older people like best.” Abraham Lincoln has 
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told us that his temper was always ruffled when anyone spoke to 
him in a way he could not understand: 


I remember how, when a mere child, I used to get irritated when any- 
body talked to me in a way I could not understand. I don’t think I ever got 
angry at anything else in my life. But that always disturbed my temper, and 
has ever since. I can remember going to my little bedroom, after hearing 
the neighbors talk of an evening with my father, and spending no small part 
of the night walking up and down, and trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, 
though I often tried to, when I got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had 
caught it; and when I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had 
repeated it over and over, until I had put it in language plain enough, as I 
thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. This was a kind of passion 
with me, and it has stuck by me, for I am never easy now, when I am handling 
a thought, till I have bounded it north and bounded it south and bounded it 
east and bounded it west. 


But how can a command of good pulpit English be obtained? 
First, as has already been suggested, by an intimate acquaintance 
with the style of the English Bible; second, by a command of choice 
modern English; third, by the habit of writing out every sermon, 
even though the manuscript is to be left behind in the study. Writ- 
ing makes not only the ‘exact man,’ but also the concise speaker. 
It aids the preacher in acquiring the necessary command of precise, 
expressive words, and it prevents that discursiveness which has 
been called the ‘“‘curse of much preaching.” “If I had time,” wrote 
Mme. de Sevigne to her daughter, “I should write you a short 
letter.” If the preacher has time to prepare his sermon carefully, 
it will be concise, clear-cut, and lucid, for his message will have 
become crystallized into that essential half which is better than the 
whole. Furthermore he will have opportunity to improve his dis- 
course by means of a painstaking revision. This means hours at 
his desk every week. Bernard Iddings Bell states that in the 
preparation of a sermon he spends ten hours at his desk, even after 
he has completed his preparatory reading and meditation. ‘Hard 
writing makes easy reading,” and also easy hearing; “easy writing 
makes hard reading,” or listening. The hard-pressed preacher 
has to fight for time for sermonizing, but he must magnify his 
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pulpit work even though it may necessitate his absence from cer- 
tain meetings and social gatherings. For the hungry sheep must 
be fed at any cost, and they usually know when they are being fed. 

Style is indeed the man. “He who would express himself 
clearly must first think clearly, and he who would have a noble style 
must first possess a noble soul.” Good pulpit English is the prod- 
uct of a clear mind, a good ear, a lively imagination, painstaking 
effort, and a burning desire to proclaim the good tidings of great 
joy. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Finding the Way: Jesus Answers the Questions of a Frightened World Today. By 
Robert Harris Gearhart, Jr. New York: Association Press, 1935. 141 pages. $1.75. 


This unique book is written by Rev. Dr. Gearhart, Lutheran student pastor in the 
metropolitan district of Philadelphia. First let me say what it is not. It is not another 
life of Christ, although it presents his Jewish background and the age in which he lived, 
a world dominated by Rome politically and having many of the social problems which 
vex our modern age. It is not a theological interpretation of the person of Christ, 
although the spiritual uniqueness of Jesus and his divine authority are clearly stated. It 
is not primarily a study of Jesus’ personal religion such as presented by Prof. Bundy in 
his The Religion of Jesus. It does not present a series of blue prints for the correction 
of our political, industrial, international and educational confusion of today. It is not 
a treatise on Christian ethics, although it issues in the one, sure motivation of all moral 
conduct and salvation. It is not a manual for the mystic, or a handbook for the dog- 
matician, but a guidepost for the realist in religion. 

Dr. Gearhart has as his aim the practical application of the teachings and life of Jesus 
to the basic problems of righteousness. His purpose is to make realistic the religious view 
of life as presented by the life and words of Jesus. Whatever changes the modern sci- 
ences have thrown upon, anthropology, social institutions, mental functioning and changing 
social concepts, the one fundamental attitude of Christ’s teaching is that all life must be 
looked at and evaluated “from above” as Dr. Peabody phrases it. We are as a people 
immersed today in secularism. Much of modern science, ethics, political, industrial and 
social life seeks to provide the way out of our modern fears and confusion without any 
reference to a spiritual, supernatural authority. Jesus viewed every earthly problem 
“from above.” This was his basic thought and experience. 

The author emphasizes the second great teaching of Jesus: the kingdom of God. 
Beyond the individual’s salvation there is need of a redeemed society and a “Loyalty to 
the Beloved Community,” as Royce called it. Dr. Gearhart does not spend time on the 
discussion of just what the kingdom of God means from an eschatological standpoint but 
sees it as a continuous rule and realm of God expanding through the ages until every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue confess in one chorus of praise the Christ and his rule 
of redemptive love throughout the world. 

Each of the meaty chapters is preceded with a short syllabus of its contents. The 
titles of the chapters give a fairly clear idea of the scope of the book. “The World in 
Which Jesus Lived; Jesus’ Six Points; Three Essentials for a New World Order; The 
Proving Ground of Reality; The Destruction of the Sense of Reality; The Price of 
Peace; The Greatest Reality of All; The Ever-Living Jesus; The End of Friction and 
Rust; His Greatest Gift; Jesus, the Unique—Son of Mary; Jesus, the Unique—Son of 
God.” All of these chapters are rich in scriptural quotation and thoughtful deductions 
from the texts. 

It is a joy to know that one of our Lutheran clergy has written and published such 
a vital and unique book for students, a book which has been the outgrowth of thousands 
of interviews with perplexed young people and done in such a provocative but sympa- 
thetic style of writing. Many pastors and parents will find it a great aid in making 
religion a real thing to modern men and women who are seeking a way—the way out of 
perplexity and the way to a courageous faith. 
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What Did Jesus Think? Studies in the Mind of Christ. By Stanley Brown-Serman 
and Harold Adye Prichard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 287 pages. 
$2.50. A selection of the Religious Book Club. 


What think ye of Christ? is a very old and at the same time a very modern ques- 
tion, fraught with the issues of life and death. But the authors of these studies in the 
mind of Christ insist that it is not the first question to be considered. They believe that 
“we shall not learn to think rightly about Jesus until we have discovered what He thought 
about Himself.” And so they have set themselves to answer the question, What did 
Jesus think? 

Eleven chapters comprise the book: I. Discovery; II. The Temple; III. Baptism and 
Temptation; IV. The Kingdom of God; V. The Son of Man; VI. The Son of Man as 
the Kingdom; VII. Jesus and the Father; VIII. Legalist or Moralist? IX. God in the 
Face of Jesus Christ; X. The Cross; XI. The Permanent Christ. 

“A normal, if precocious, spiritual development” is assumed for the childhood and 
youth of Jesus. When, at the age of twelve, he went to Jerusalem with his parents, he 
saw that the people needed a Savior, and he asked when and how the Savior would come. 
Already he knew God as his Father, and the doing of God’s will was his supreme motive. 
Eighteen years he waited in Nazareth for a call. Finally it came through the preaching 
of John and the Baptism, which was the crisis of his life. “The voice at the Baptism 
was the answer to what, in Him, had been a growing surmise, the clear apprehension of 
a truth that before was only implicit.... At His Baptism Jesus, for better or for worse, 
accepted the role of Saviour of mankind” (pp. 49-50). The temptations in the wilder- 
ness are explained as a trial in the balance of Faith, Hope and Love, in which Jesus 
decided that “the exercise of His office must be controlled by His experience of God as 
Father” (p. 63). 

Jesus and the Kingdom of God were “unintelligible and unrealizable without each 
other. And He seemed to think that this identification would be made and accepted 
within the space of a comparatively short period of time” (p. 88). But, although future, 
there is also much in the teaching of Jesus which regards the Kingdom as something 
already present. His ethic is not an ad-interim ethic, although it was intended for the 
few who were already within the confines of the Kingdom. “Jesus made it plain to His 
followers that there was one significant connecting link between the present and the 
future—and that lay in Himself” (p. 87). Jesus claims to be the Messiah, “and although 
He does not identify the conception of the Son of Man with the conception, of the Mes- 
siah in so many words, yet it can hardly be doubted that, as His ministry developed, these 
two strands of self-consciousness could not be kept separate’ (p. 105). And not only 
so; Jesus introduced a totally new conception of the messianic office in terms of redemp- 
tive suffering and the Servant of Is. 53:7 and 12. Moreover, “the idea of pre-existence 
was never very far from His thoughts” (p. 112). Jesus himself was the Kingdom of 
God. 

The purpose of Jesus’ miracles was to make the existence and nature of the King- 
dom “so real and so appealing that men would in very truth be willing to sacrifice all that 
they might gain it.” “The miracles must be regarded as fundamental to Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, and not merely as episodes and signs incidental to His 
ministry” (p. 126). They “represent an indication, given by Jesus, of the blessed state 
of the Kingdom of God.” Jesus had a unique consciousness of the mind of God and a 
will perfectly in harmony with the will of God, and “so unprecedented is such a factor 
in human experience, we are utterly unable to place any arbitrary limits as to what it is 
possible for such a being to accomplish” (pp. 148-9). “Miracles could happen to us,” if 
we fulfilled the conditions. 

Love to God as Father, and not legalism, is the prime factor, the final law of the 
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Kingdom. “This is the answer to those who regard Jesus as an ethical teacher, and an 
ethical teacher alone. He would not, in all probability, have understood what that phrase 
meant.... Christianity knows nothing of ethics as such. It cannot divorce its morality 
from its religion. A good man must be a religious man and a religous man must be a 
good man.... Christ would have been aghast at the thought that men, in their dealings 
with one another should use Him as a pattern and not as a power” (pp. 205-6). 

Jesus knew himself to be the heavenly Son of Man, and, “in a sense beyond men’s 
understanding, the Son of God” (p. 234). Lack of a sense of incompletion and of a gulf 
between his deeds and God’s will,—his sinlessness; his genius for forgiveness; his 
insistence on the meaning and condition of judgment and on his own rdle as the moral 
arbiter of men, at once their judge and their judgment—all these show to us God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. There is truth, in the eyes of Jesus, “in the thought that men 
might attain to a sonship, in principle somewhat like His own.... But, even so, between 
others and Himself there is a great gulf fixed. His Sonship is not to be confused with 
that of others.... Sonship, to Him, brought with it a tremendous sense of personal power 
and authority” (p. 156). Jesus spoke of God as “My Father.” He never said, “Our 
Father.” (But how do the authors know this? To argue that the “Our Father” of the 
Lord’s Preyer was meant not only for the use of the disciples is really going beyond 
our knowledge.) 

But what, in the light of this conception of himself, did Jesus think of the Cross? 
Was he aware of its necessity throughout his entire ministry? Or did he only gradually 
arrive at the conviction that he must die? The answer is “that the growing weight of 
circumstances gradually compelled Him to consider and define His judgment about what 
must for a lonz time have becz iinplicit in His thinking” (p. 251). He “would have 
considered His premature death as a catastrcphe. When it came, we believe, He acqui- 
esced, knowing that He was called to a greater service in another realm” (p. 257). “He 
must have come to regard His death as in a sense vicarious and redemptive—a final 
tribute of love bestowed upon the men He had set His face to save” (p. 250). The 
Cross “was to him both a release and a challenge.” It was a new approach to the souls 
of men. Jesus was not a martyr so much as a pioneer. But he did not go blindly to the 
Cross. “He taught unequivocally, that He expected to return....To His friends He made 
it clear that He would be alive, available, completing what He had promised and begun. 
Jesus, in reality, crucified Himself, in order that His risen influence might be the more 
widespread” (p. 269). 

Such are the conclusions in this book concerning the question, What did Jesus think? 
Its authors have given some much-needed help to those who are out of patience with that 
type of conservatism which either ignorantly or deliberately and self-complacently ignores 
the questions raised by the historical method of studying the New Testament and treats 
the doubts of those who are humble and sincerely perplexed as if they were motivated 
merely by pride in the powers of the human reason. On the other hand they have chal- 
lenged the extreme critics on the negative side to furnish some food for the spiritual life 
that will be more substantial than anything that can grow in a forest of question marks. 
Here we have a book that will be useful in courses on the life of Jesus which try to 
survey all sides of the evidence and at the same time enrich the Christian experience of 
the student. 

Books like this are useful in proportion as they plow up the field of Christian origins 
and reveal the treasures buried there, whether by Jesus himself in Palestine in the third 
decade of the first century or by his followers living in his Spirit in the Graeco-Roman 
world during the period of the formation of the Gospel tradition. There are chapters in 
the present volume where the authors ought to have driven their plow more deeply into 
the sources. It would have been well, for example, in dealiz with the figure of the Son 
of Man in I Enoch, to have pointed out more clearly the incongruity between what 
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Jesus was and did and what “Enoch” expected him to do: “loose the reins of the strong 
and break the teeth of sinners.” Jesus came to save sinners, not to break their teeth. 
From the point of view of the Cross, such a cotic:;uon of the function of the Son of Man 
is not Christ, but Antichrist. Again, in their apologetic for miracles, the authors do 
not allow enough weight to the fact that t«-:e is not a miracle in the New Testament 
that does not have its counterpart in the Old, and that Jesus was not the only miracle- 
worker of his age: witness, for example, Apollonius of Tyana. 

One’s estimate of this attempt to get back to what Jesus thought about himself 
necessarily depends upon his own religious experience and theological and philosophical 
point of view. But he had better begin by accepting the fact that what Jesus thought 
is so embedded in the living tissue of what he has caused others to think, that no 
critical surgeon is ever likely to separate them. If we cannot think rightly about Jesus 
until we have discovered what Jesus thought about himself as over against what the 
Gospel writers, Synoptic as well as Johannine, thought about him, who among the critics 
shall tell us what to think? What Did Jesus Think? turns out, upon closer examination, 
to be a book which, after all, must be described by the question, What did Jesus cause 
others—including the authors of this book—to think? 

R. T. StAMM 


Toward Belief. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 157 pages. $1.75. 


An intelligent discussion of the religious problem from the background of personal 
experience is always interesting and profitable. That is the distinctive feature of this 
book. Its author is assistant professor of English at Barnard College. Until June 1933 
and for twenty years before, he says in the preface, he was “an utter sceptic in matters 
of religion.” His movement toward belief began in an effort to express his philosophy 
of life in a series of dialogues and his discovery that he could not formulate it except 
from premises that were distinctly religious. Thus his spiritual pilgrimage got under 
way. 

His point of departure was a firm conviction of the reality of the higher human 
values, ideals of goodness, beauty and truth, that transcend purely selfish and material 
interests and lie in the realm of the spirit. But if these ideals are to be held valid, they 
must be part of the nature of things and have their source in the ultimate ground and 
reason of the universe. This leads to the conception of God as Creative Mind and 
Author of the world. Our response to these ideals and their insistent demand that life 
be conformed to and controlled by them more than suggests that even in a world under 
the general reign of law there is the play of human freedom, not absolute and unrestricted 
but nevertheless real in the moral sphere. These higher values are intrinsically worthy 
of preservation, and since they are the goal toward which the Creative Mind has been 
working in the slow evolution of nature there is good reason to think that they are 
perpetuated in the survial of personality through and beyond death. 

Furthermore, since God has willed that these higher values should be included in 
the scheme of nature, he himself must possess them in the highest degree, and so the 
shadowy conception of the author of the universe as Creative Mind passes over into a 
conception of a Father Almighty. It is reasonable to believe that as such he would 
reveal hims:'f to those who in devotion to the higher values are struggling toward 
likeness to himself, and it is unreasonable not to believe it. The worthiest and best 
authenticated form of such self-revelation is fo: nd in the incarnation and in the life and 
death of Christ. 

The book is the product of a cultivated aid sincere mind which, refusing to accept 
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the universe and human life as meaningless and seriously setting itself to find a satisfying 
interpretation of them, arrives at the goal of an assured Christian faith. The author 
has no hope of luring to a like precious faith those whose minds are fast closed to the 
religious interpretation of life and who regard a religious profession as a mark of 
ignorance or mental incapacity. To such the book is not addressed, but to those who 
are open-minded on the question, “to all intelligent persons who have no religion or 
imagine they have none, and to believers in search of a firmer foundation for belief. 
More specifically, however, it is addressed to the present generation of college students. 
... Perhaps they will listen to the frank and simple account of how one of their profes- 
sors ‘got religion.” 

We think it would have been well to end the book with chapter VIII. Chapters 
IX and X carry the story of the author’s spiritual pilgrimage into the sphere of ecclesi- 
ology where readers who to that point could walk with him sympathetically find them- 
selves in an atmosphere of advocacy and defense of ecclesiastical assumptions and claims 
about which there is much room for difference of opinion. 

M. H. VALENTINE 


The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt. By George A. Buttrick. New York: Chas. 
Scribner and Sons, 1935. xv, 311 pages. $2.50. 


In this volume we have, what a writer on Apologetics mentioned as the true aim of 
the Apologete, Christianity persuasively stated. The book does not deal with dead 
issues as is the case with much of this kind of literature. Nor is its language that of 
the schools. The various chapters in this book were evidently first given as sermons. 
Dr. Buttrick’s high rank as a preacher guarantees both the cogency of the arguments 
and the charm of the style in which they are clothed. 

The discussion is introduced by a consideration of the doubter as exemplified by 
Thomas and the conditions that lead men in our day to question the Christian Fact. It 
has been said that the negation of faith is not doubt but unbelief and it is in this sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the doubter that Dr. Buttrick deals with him. 

In the positive presentation of the Christian verities, God, the Finality of Christ, the 
Bible, Prayer, the Cross, and Eternal Life are discussed. On the points at issue between 
fundamentalists and liberals, the author in his positions would feel more at home among 
the latter. No one could however speak with more positive conviction regarding Christ 
and the centrality of the Cross. One is reminded here of the chapter on the Preaching 
of the Cross in his Yale Lectures on Preaching. 

As an illustration of the way in which Dr. Buttrick draws on his own rich experi- 
ence, the reviewer could not but be particularly interested in the manner in which he 
shows the uniqueness of Christ even when placed in a setting alongside of earth’s great- 
est heroes (here Lincoln) as this was impressed on him during his short stay at Gettys- 
burg a few years ago (p. 149). It is as a witness that he writes and this makes this 
volume a timely defense of the Christian Faith. 


JoHN ABERLY 


Cosmogonies of Our Fathers. By Katherine Brownell Collier, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. 500 pages. $5.00. 


One of the interesting phases of the history of thought is the never-ending effort to 
reconcile inherited interpretations of the universe and its varied phenomena, physical, 
mental and religious, with advancing knowledge. It is a section of this struggle that 
Dr. Collier presents in this solid volume. The period covered is the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries, in which the special impetus to reinterpretations of the cosmos was 
given by the epoch-making discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler and Newton. The method 
of presentation is two-fold. Part I states and analyzes the reconstructions attempted by 
individual scholars who during these centuries influenced the course of contemporary 
thought, among them Fludd, Descartes, Kircher, Bishop Burnet, Ray, Leibnitz, La Clerc, 
Grew, Dickinson, Buffon. It is not possible to summarize the respective views of 
these and other thinkers of the time as they are here brought under survey, for Dr. 
Collier’s chapters are themselves fine illustrations of condensation. Part II deals with 
the material topically. That is, instead of setting out the cosmological schemes of their 
several authors, their related ideas are grouped and discussed, e. g., the heavens, pri- 
meval light, the constitution and classification of matter, spontaneous generation, fossils, 
primitive man, permanence of species, etc. 

To the student of the movements of human thought there is much of interest in this 
learned volume. It exhibits the hard struggle of advancing knowledge with traditional 
interpretations of biblical statements, and no less, with current scientific hypotheses; 
shows the futility of cosmological reconstructions based on a priori or speculative prem- 
ises; reveals the irresistible urge of the mind to arrive at coordination, unity and coher- 
ence in its conceptions of the universe. 

M. H. VALENTINE 


The Truth of Christianity. By Lt. Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O. London: Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton & Co., 1935. 505 pages. Price in the United States, $1.00. 


Another revised edition, the twelfth, of this popular Apologetics, bringing the total 
printing to the sixty-fifth thousand. On two previous occasions within the last few years 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly has carried notices of this book. That the demand for 
it continues is testimony not only to its popularity but also to the fact that for many the 
Bible as a whole and in all its parts still continues to utter the infallible message of a 
divine redemption. This new edition of Turton’s book submits additional reasons why 
this is so. 

E, E. FiscHer 


Religion and Relations. By Bernhard Larsen. Boston: The Stratford Company, 1934. 
131 pages. $1.50. 


A series of six lectures delivered in the fall of 1932 before the Pastor’s Summer 
School of the Lutheran Free Church. The author is professor of Theology at the 
Trinity Theological Seminary, Blair, Nebr. The Christian religion is considered in 
relation to life. It is a historical, philosophical approach, but from the viewpoint of a 
living and positive Christianity. 

The first chapter deals with, Religion and Faith, setting forth the content of religion 
followed by a discussion of faith. Religion and Knowledge are brought before the reader 
in another chapter, showing that there is no conflict between true knowledge and true 
religion. The following chapter deals with morality in its relation religion. The moral 
standard, the danger of setting morality before or in place of religion, and the present 
day moral situation are discussed. Under the heading of Religion and Worship, the 
content of prayer is set forth. The forms of public or social worship, and the sermon 
content are mentioned. The next chapter, Religion and Practical Life, is a very fine 
discussion of the question of sin. It considers the problems and realities of life and the 
demands and challenge of life in the Christian religion. The final chapter, Religion and 
Individuals, shows that religion will manifest itself in different forms as individuals dif- 
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fer, and will thus be manifested in various ways in life. There is a list of suggested study 
references at the end of each chapter which make the book available for group discussion. 

The reader does not need to be initiated into the mysteries of theology in order to 
understand what the author is trying to say. The chapter on Religion and Practical Life 
would alone be worth the price of the book, setting forth as it does man’s relation to God 
and man to man. To anyone seeking material for discussions, sermons, or addresses the 
book is of great value. 

Lupwic C. MorTENSEN 


The Kingdom Within. By Charles T. Webb. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 230 pages. $2.00. 


This is the first of a series of religious textbooks for secondary schools edited by 
the Rev. John Wallace Suter, Jr. Man’s eternal search for Utopia is the continuing 
story of his enduring struggle for a better world. In “the kingdom within” lies the key 
to the stubborn problems of the external world. Written in a practical and interesting 
fashion it offers itself as a valuable tool for religious workers. 

D. F. PuTtMANn 


Exploring the Deeps: Studies in Theology. By Archibald E. Deitz, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Hartwick Lutheran Theological Seminary. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1935. 121 pages. $1.25. 


The late E. E. Slosson, outstanding scientist and for many years editor of Science 
News Service, not long before his death, said the younger generation is growing up with 
childish notions of religion because preachers are not giving enough theology in their 
sermons. More books on theology and more reading of them by preachers and Sunday 
school teachers would not only clarify modern thinking on religious issues but the truer 
conception of God thus secured would constitute both a deterrent to wrong doing and an 
incentive to high moral living. 

Professor Deitz, in this little volume, has presented a series of brief and practical 
discussions of fourteen topics, typical of which are: God and Man, The Origin of Sin, 
The Consequences of Sin, The Person of Christ, The Atonement, The Work of the 
Holy Spirit and The Christian Life. Some readers will note the absence of any refer- 
ence to the new scientific conceptions which might be incorporated in present day expres- 
sions of faith. However, it is a concise statement of what the church has taught about 


some fundamental questions and should constitute a satisfactory introduction to further 
theological studies. 


W. C. WALTEMYER 


Wort, Sakrament und Kirche im Luthertum. By Adolf Kéberle. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1934. 45 pages. RM 1.40. 


This brochure is a reprint from the Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, of which 
Adolf Koberle of Basel is a coeditor. The three divisions of the subject are treated 
separately, the greatest amount of space being devoted to the first, on “The Word.” In 
the brief introductory statement the author quotes from Wilhelm Léhe’s Three Books 
Concerning the Church and suggests that the present situation as to the church in Ger- 
many and elsewhere is in certain respects analogous to that im 1845 when Léhe wrote. 

There runs through our time,” says Koberle, “a great longing for a richer, more 
mature experience of what the church is.” He would trace modern individualism in 
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religion, with its tacit denial of the need for churchly fellowship, not to the Reformation, 
but rather to the influences of “Humanism, the Renaissance, and the Enlightenment.” 
Today, on the other hand, men are sensing the growing need for association, not alone in 
such institutions as the family, the community, the state, but also, since these institutions 
face the constant threat of dissolution, in the unity of God’s own Word which alone can 
maintain permanently the human social order. How does Lutheranism regard the task 
of the church in her service to humanity? Our author attempts an answer in brief 
outline. 


1. The Word. Koberle inquires into the central content of the proclamation of the 
Word in Lutheranism. The first message which comes by this means to the Christian 
soul is that concerning his own spiritual state of “complete personal corruptness” (Ver- 
dorbenheit). This message has the nature of revelation and is therefore unattainable 
from the human side by any of the current or traditional methods of mystic and intel- 
lectual speculation. Man’s real position before God is stripped bare by the Word of the 
Law and the Word of the Cross. The music of J. S. Bach, for example, brings this 
basic experience to its most moving expression. On the other hand, says Koberle, mod- 
ern mysticism, Jesuitism and the vaunted “science” of human nature all fall short in 
their respective estimates of sin and grace. “Whatever a church sows in her teaching 
concerning sin, actual and original, that she will reap in her teaching concerning grace.” 

The second message in the central content of the Word is “that God was made flesh 
in Christ for the reconciliation of the world.” The mythical theory propounded by Drews 
would dispense with a Christ in history. But if mankind has lost its way and is actu- 
ally sitting in the shadow of death, then the entrance of God into history becomes indis- 
pensable for man’s salvation. The Cross and Resurrection of Jesus are then the his- 
torical triumph of God over the Prince of Death. The historicity of Jesus is the only 
guarantee of his uniqueness and supremacy. From the Lutheran experience of salvation 
in Christ we derive, as by a necessary outgrowth, the Lutheran conception of the incar- 
nation. In Christ God and man are not only reconciled but also united. This again is 
the key to the Lutheran understanding of the Sacraments and the church. The message 
concerning the incarnate Logos is no empty word. It carries with it the twofold guaran- 
tee of justification and sanctification to the individual believer. Justification and sancti- 
fication form a unity. It is always the whole Christ whom faith receives. Nevertheless 
we must distinguish between justification and sanctification. The roots are distinct from 
the fruit. “The grace above us remains ever greater than the grace within us.” The- 
ologically,—and here Koberle follows wholeheartedly the Formula of Concord,—the- 
ologically we dare not confuse that which is perfect (justification) and that which is in 
process of being perfected (sanctification). 

“The Word,” “faith,” “the church,”—to the Lutheran these are correlative terms. It 
is the Word of God which produces faith and which thus founds and maintains the church. 
Hence the church’s biggest and most pressing task is to guard the Word against adul- 
teration and falsification. The “Mary-attitude” takes absolute precedence in Lutheranism 
over the “Martha-zeal.” 

2. The Sacrament. It is inaccurate, says Koberle, to call the Evangelical church 
“the church of the Word” and the Catholic church “the church of the Sacraments.” In 
Lutheranism the Word and the Sacraments belong together. As over against an 
abstract Humanism of pure spirituality Lutheranism maintains a “sacramental realism” 
in which the world of God’s creation has its place. People are tired, so Koberle observes, 
of the modern cultural divorce (since Descartes and Kant) between; the inward and the 
outward, between body and soul, between the physical and the ethical. But shall we 
then return to a naturalistic pantheism which is equally ignorant of the work of God 
in Christ? Here Lutheranism has a service to perform in overcoming the weakness of 
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the two sub-Christiam extremes of our day. The author then proceeds to distinguish 
between a lower and a higher view of the Sacraments within Lutheran circles. The 
lower view would regard them as a divine concession to human weakness. In this view 
man’s connection with the body is lamented. Man requires the sense-experience medi- 
ated by the sacraments to strengthen his reception of the Word. Kdoberle labels this view 
“Platonizing” and argues that if it be carried to its logical conclusion the Sacraments 
may be dispensed with for those who are “strong,” and a return to subjectivism must 
ensue. [We recall that this was precisely Ralph Waldo Emerson’s development in the 
course of his Unitarian ministry, which ended in his refusal to observe any longer the 
Lord’s Supper.] 

Kéberle concludes, “It is only an indication of our own guilty blindness and 
folly if we think that the second way by which God comes to man, i. e., by means 
of those sensible gifts in which he has joined together his Word and his natural creation, 
is accidental, or less important, less powerful, and less real than the first way” (i. e. by 
the Word heard and meditated upon). 

A careful distinction is further made in this section between the Lutheran and the 
Roman teaching concerning the Lord’s Supper. The author sums this up by emphasiz- 
ing a personal coming of the Lord to the forgiven sinner, as over against the imagined 
reception by the communicant of a celestial “substance” as in the case of transubstanti- 
ation. He also maintains that in the worthy reception of this sacrament the personal 
experience of justification by faith is involved. 

The theology of the Sacraments has a bearing upon the upbuilding of the church. 
Thus Baptism is more than an outward act. It is the child’s reception and ingrafting 
“into the great community of those who have experienced the mercy of God in the for- 
giveness of sins.”” The Lord’s Supper effects the coming of a Lord once crucified for us 
who now draws us into the fellowship of his sufferings. The application of the theology 
of the Sacraments to the church’s praxis “is the only possible way to a fruitful renewal 
of the church.” 

3. The Church. Rome’s view of the church is familiar to us. The monarchy of 
Christ is, in the famous words of Bellarmin, just as visible as are the boundaries of the 
Republic of Venice or the Kingdom of France. The eternal church of God and the 
visible church are one and the same. “Out of the credo ecclesiam Rome has made a 
video, sentio ecclesiam.” This means the practical disappearance of eschatology from 
the Roman system. One already enjoys in the visible majesty of the church the com- 
pletion of the Kingdom of God. With those on the other hand who follow Calvin and 
Zwingli, the church, as “the church of the elect,” is relegated to the most complete 
invisibility. Kéberle finds, for example, that Karl Barth, in his exposition of Romans 
9-11 has followed Calvin in maintaining the entire concealment of the vera ecclesia. The 
sectarians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries carried this tendency to so extreme 
a conclusion that the visible church counted with them as no more than a utilitarian asso- 
ciation. Without doubt the same ideas persist in current Protestantism, particularly, so 
Koberle observes, in academic circles. 

Out of the Lutheran Christology and the Lutheran view of the Sacraments comes 
Lutheranism’s position with reference to the nature of the church. The line of division 
cannot be drawn, says Koberle, between the righteous and the unrighteous in the church 
visible, The true church in the present age is hidden sub cruce just as the divine Sonship 
of Christ was concealed in the events of the Passion History. Moreover, the Christian 
can believe in the church in spite of her imperfection and impurity just as he can believe 
in his own sanctification in spite of the falls and stains of his own sins. At least the 
Word of God does not return empty and the Sacraments do not remain ineffectual. The 
imperfections of the church constitute, however, a heavy burden upon the hearts of sincere 
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believers. Koberle is reminded of Nietzsche’s old complaint, “If I am to believe in the 
Christians’ Saviour, I must first see them better saved |” 

In this connection the author pays his respects to the American enthusiasm for an 
evolutionary Kingdom of God. While deploring our superficial optimism he welcomes 
the missionary zeal which has accompanied it and which has outshone the more phleg- 
matic spirit of the German clergy and laity. His own realism comes out in the dictum, 
“A World, Republic free of alcohol and a League of Nations able to guarantee universal 
peace is not yet the Kingdom of God.” 

On the Lutheran attitude toward sister churches as well as toward alien mother 
Rome, Koberle again quotes Lohe: “Even a drop of truth out of the gospel has saving 
power.” But he adds the warning that where only fragments of the pure truth of reve- 
lation, can be recognized there is increased danger of error and loss. Against Rome, 
visibly triumphant, Lutheranism must continue to maintain the truth of ecclesia sub 
cruce. But against a bare anti-Catholicism is to be upheld the truth of God-in-the-flesh, 
God near us in the structure and the order of the visible church. “For the visible 
church is not the product of a human fondness for organization; she is the work of God.” 

I have purposely avoided criticism and have aimed to give a fair and balanced 
analysis. It is surprising how Koberle has been able to give us almost a whole dogmatic 
in half a hundred pages. After considerable reflection I find myself in hearty agreement 
and in only very occasional dissent from the language of the writer. It seems to me 
inaccurate to speak of “Luther’s “Consubstantionslehre” (p.30), when we repudiate the 
term “Consubstantiation” as un-Lutheran. And what is said of the water of Baptism on 
page 31, “Das Wasser wirkt, was es bedeutet, namlich Reinigung von der Siinde,” etc., 
is open to misunderstanding by non-Lutheran readers, who may not see that “Wasser” 
here is exactly synonymous with “die Taufe” in the sentence preceding and does not 
mean the “water without the Word,” but the “gracious water of life’ connected with the 
Word. Koberle does not deal at all with the question of church discipline. The omis- 
sion is unfortunate when we consider, again, non-Lutheran readers. 

Wii1am H. Cooper 


Glaube und Wirtschaft bei Luther. By Lic. Heinz Reymann. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1934. 116 pages. RM 3.20. 


Among the amazing discoveries that have resulted from the Luther revival in the- 
ology is that of Luther’s vitality. At heart he is a man of the present, not a shade of 
the past. He is not as he was formerly so often misrepresented, a fossil remnant of the 
Middle Ages, a half-developed product of the Renaissance, or just one of the first of the 
moderns. He is a man of the centuries, who fits into each, because his heart and mind 
are always concerned with the essentials of human problems and not merely with their 
externais. 

Industry and commerce seem to have changed very completely in their methods 
during the last four centuries, and the modern capitalistic system has swept over the 
earth; but after all the fundamental problems have remained the same: problems of the 
human heart rather than of machinery that are more concerned with ethical and spiritual 
questions than with the various methods with which the impulses and ambitions of men 
are carried out. So in this little monograph on the relation of faith and economics in 
Luther’s theology we find materials and principles that are just as applicable today as 
they were when the Fuggers and the trades guilds, the princes and the peasants, the 
rising cities and the tottering castles, the old social order and the new were contending 
for the mastery. 

Quite apart from the discussions of the book there are materials here that are won- 
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derfully applicable to the problems of the present. The much harassed man of today 
can read with profit what Luther has to say about the sins of worry, greed and usury 
and will be set right on many points if he realizes that the misuse of material things in 
commerce and industry, shall we say the abuses of the machine age, of which Luther 
could never have even dreamed, are now as then the result of a cause he perceived so 
clearly—a false view of God. 

In this little book we have an attempt at a systematic presentation of Luther’s views 
on these subjects, which strives to show that the supposed inconsistencies which many 
modern writers have thought they had found in his views on economic questions, how- 
ever much they may involve paradoxes and antinomies, are not contradictions, but con- 
sistent developments of his views of God and creation, on the one hand, and of the 
nature of Christian love and the effects of divine redemption, on the other. To prove 
his position Reymann does not restrict his considerations to the few treatises in which 
Luther expressly deals with such questions, but he considers as well those statements, 
found elsewhere in his writings, that apply to such relationships, and he takes into 
account the underlying principles of his theology. 

These questions are living ones today in church and state, and every reader will be 
well repaid by studying what Luther has to say on the subject as his views are here 
presented. This book will furnish a most useful guide and aid to the understanding of 
the Reformer’s position regarding the practical application of great theological truths 
to the social problems of industry, commerce and business. 

Joun C. Mattes 


Der junge Luther und Augustin. Ihre Beziehungen in der Rechtfertigungslehre nach 
Luthers ersten Vorlesungen 1509-1518 untersucht. Il. Teil. By Adolf Hamel. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1935. 159 pages. RM 8.50. 


The first volume in this set was reviewed in The Lutheran Church Quarterly for 
April, 1935, p. 206. In this second and concluding volume the author carries his study 
through Luther’s commentaries on Romans, Galatians and Hebrews. He traces only 
the relations between Augustine and Luther as exhibited in these expository works, with 
no effort to follow through the system of either one. The subject is studied with par- 
ticular reference to the development of Luther’s doctrine of justification. In these three 
commentaries, especially that on Romans, Luther shows much more dependence on 
Augustine than in that on the Psalms. Hamel also sets forth Luther’s variation from 
Augustine. It is indicated that the Augustine whom Luther followed was not so much 
the bishop who fought the Donatists, nor the philosopher who harbored Neoplatonism, 
but the theologian who opposed Pelagianism. “One can safely say that no other the- 
ologian of history had such a significant influence on Luther’s theology as Augustine.” 
The two volumes constitute a discriminating and illuminating study. 


AxspEL Ross WENTZ 


D. Martin Luthers Werke, Briefwechsel, 5 Band. Weimar: Herman Béhlaus Nach- 
folger, 1934 (Nov.) XII, 710 pages. 


So we have another volume of Luther’s Letters in the great Weimar edition. As 
volume after volume is added to this monumental undertaking the great array of gold- 
backed tomes becomes more and more imposing, but it is more than mere show. Their 
contents do not belie their exterior. It is hardly necessary to refer to the various details 
of this edition of the Letters for these have been fully described in the reviews of previ- 
ous volumes. Suffice it to say that under the competent editing of O. Clemen this volume - 
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with its introductions, notes and explanations to each letter is just as fine a piece of 
scholarship as those which preceded it, and that it is just as invaluable to the student of 
Luther, or of this period of European history. 

A mere statement of its contents will be enough to give an idea of its extent. There 
are 300 letters from Luther, covering the two years, 1529 and 1530. In addition there 
are 105 letters addressed to him, and further, 62 related letters and documents, some of 
the latter by Luther and some by others. We are promised at least one additional 
volume of the Letters each year. Besides that, the one preface states that the work on 
the Old Testament in the “Deutsche Bibel” is progressing, as well as that on the sup- 
plementary volumes, the lectures on Romans and Hebrews and on the index volumes. 

There is just one fly in the ointment, and it is a rather large one. Between the 
increased prices and the rate of exchange the cost of one volume, in this country, is 
mounting to between $17.00 and $18.00! 

Joun C, Martes 


The Rediscovery of John Wesley. By John Croft Cell. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1934. xviii, 420 pages. 


This book is a welcome addition to the large and growing Wesley-literature. It 
is not a biography. The man who wants to read just one book about the founder of 
Methodism will do better to select Arnold Lunn’s “Life,” published in 1929; but if he 
wants to complete the picture and fill in the outline, he should use this book also. 

Professor Cell is especially interested in Wesley’s thought, his “theology.” He 
states his main thesis as follows,— 

“The Wesleyan Movement was very much evangelical in the early Reformation sense 
and very little Arminian as that term was taken and accepted in the Anglicanism of 
Wesley’s time, or as it is taken and accepted in the Methodism of our time. Indeed, the 
facts carry with them a still more drastic conclusion: Wesley in the epoch of his ma- 
turity never was an Arminian, as that term is now more commonly taken and accepted. 
Wesley would reject as decisively the current Arminianism of Methodist theology today 
as he rejected the current Arminianism of Anglican theology in his own time, and for 
the same reasons. As he saw it, Anglican theology, decidedly Arminian, ‘had run from 
Calvinism as far as ever it could,’ whereas ‘the truth of the Gospel lies within a hairs- 
breadth of Calvinism.’ Anglican teaching and preaching had in its anti-Calvinistic 
animus broken so radically with the religious principles of the Reformation that it had 
simply ceased to be evangelical. It no longer had a Gospel to preach, certainly not one 
which is the power of God unto salvation to every believer. Wesley, therefore, after 
exploring this Arminian theology for ten years, concluded that it was a by-way of spirit- 
ual despair and futility, not a high-way of saving faith and Christian perfection, and 
went back, in his search for power, to the Luther-Calvin idea of a God-given faith” 
(p25). 

The whole volume is devoted to the explication and support of this thesis. The 
author is thoroughly equipped for this work. He is professor of Historical Theology 
at Boston University and has “foraged over the whole field of Wesley-writing for 
twenty-five years.” The actual writing has been spread over four years. The result is an 
intimate picture of Wesley’s thought-world which, if generally accepted, will require a 
radical revision of many widely held ideas. 

The reader must not expect to be entertained or diverted. It is not “easy reading.” 
The matter is fairly heavy and is not made lighter by the author’s style. There are 
many repetitions. But this is a book of solid worth that no student of Wesley can afford 
to neglect. 

Cuar.es M. Jacoss 
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Abailard’s Ethics. Translated with an Introduction by J. Ramsay McCallum, M.A., 
Rector of Eversden, Cambridge. Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad St., Oxford. 93 pages. 
6s net. 


These quotations translated from Abailard’s moral philosophy are intended to supply 
the lack of general access to this material and “to be a useful addition to mediaeval 
studies.” The material is topically arranged, covering in, chapters of uneven length 
twenty-six different subjects. The author is to be commended for this undertaking. 
The work is well done and will prove a handy volume for collateral reading in advanced 
courses in Ethics. 

E. E. FIscHER 


The Man from Oxford. Printed for private distribution by the author, the Rev. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., the President of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


The Man From Oxford is the outgrowth of a series of lectures which Dr. Pfat- 
teicher presented at the Ministerium’s Summer School at Paradise Falls during the sum- 
mer of 1934. It was the reviewer’s privilege to enjoy the original presentation of this 
series of round-table discussions and to observe the reaction of many pastors. 

It is apparent that the subjects presented are extremely vital to the welfare of the 
church in the unstable times through which we are passing. The subjects presented have 
come to the attention of the author as “pastor of pastors” in the historic old Ministerium, 
and therefore should receive the earnest thought and consideration of both pastor and 
laymen. 

The title may be somewhat misleading, since but one chapter or lecture is devoted 
to the subject of the so-called “Oxford Movement.” In this chapter Dr. Pfatteicher 
presents his personal observations of the leader, with whom he has been intimately 
acquainted for many years, more particularly during the time when the author served 
as a pastor. A clear-cut picture of the man is presented which is certain to help the 
reader to form a more definite opinion about the whole movement. 

In the other five chapters, the author discusses equally vital problems with which 
the church is compelled to wrestle in our present generation. They include “The Saint 
Who Knew How,” a discussion as to whether or not the Lutheran church shall be 
divided into a High and a Low church. The author emphasizes certain distinct dangers 
resulting from this movement and calls for a true interpretation of the whole idea of 
worship. 

“Preachers Who Don’t Preach” is the title of the third chapter. In it Dr. Pfat- 
teicher presents what he has observed after careful study of the type of sermons pre- 
sented from many Lutheran pulpits as compared to the character of the sermon which 
should be preached by these ministers of the Word. 

In the following chapter the author deals with the vital subject of consecrated lay- 
men vs. efficient laymen under the caption, “Laymen Who Don’t Lay.” He says: “Our 
thesis is that the Church can advance only as we restudy and rethink the charismatic- 
organizational spheres of church life and subordinate our organizational set-up to the 
original intent of every member, stewardship and service.” 

In the fifth chapter, Dr. Pfatteicher deals very sanely with a very vital problem which 
has to do with the relation of the organizations in the church to the church itself. While 
the subject, “Women Without the W*O Men,” would indicate that the author deals 
only with the place of women’s organizations within the church, he ably presents a great 
principle which affects all organizations within the church. 

Under the heading “The Party Paul Missed—the Card Party,” Dr. Pfatteicher 
soundly criticizes a practice which has crept into many congregations and which is cer- 
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tain to destroy the spirituality of the members. The whole subject presented in this 
chapter deals with the human attitudes of our day and the resultant so-called social pro- 
grams that prevail within the church of Christ. 

In each subject discussed in this book, the author points out the sane, conservative 
and Christian course to be pursued. Suggestions for the solution of these vital prob- 
lems, based upon the Scripture and the historical background of the church, are presented. 
The Man From Oxford is thought provoking and extremely stimulating. It is the 
presentation of vital subjects which should be the concern of every pastor and sincere 
Christian. It might well be used as a study book in various groups of the congregation, 
for it is certain to stimulate right thinking in matters that are vital to the life of the 
church. 

P. N. WoHLSEN 


The Prophet of the Heart. The Warrack Lectures on Preaching for 1934. By Frank 
Cairns. With a Friendly Foreword by Charles Reynolds Brown. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. xii, 149 pages. $1.50. 


The pastor who is planning his vacation reading should by all means add this brief 
volume to his list. He will find it an inspiration and a joy. It comes to us from the 
heart of one who, nurtured on the Scottish tradition, has a message for preachers of all 
lands. Lutheran readers will be especially grateful for the two lectures on “The Sermon 
as an Act of Worship” and “The Sermon as the Prophet of the Heart.” In the former 
Dr. Cairns sets forth views that would fit into any Lutheran textbook; in the latter he 
brings together some refreshing and instructive thoughts on the human touch in preach- 
ing, a phase of preaching which Lutheran writers have been inclined to belittle. The 
book as a whole is distinctive for its atmosphere, its sly humor, and the sound sense 
evident on almost every page. As Dr. Brown remarks in the Foreword, “This book has 
its feet on the ground, even when it is lifting its eyes, and ours, to the stars. It comes 
dressed not in silken gown and bands but in homespun, as better suited for daily wear.” 

Here is a typical paragraph: “It may strike you as a strange thing that a man 
should have any difficulty in ending; but, unless you are a born genius, you will find it 
at first just as perplexing a business as getting off a bicycle when you are learning to 
ride it. Some stop when they are done, and do so with a jerk sudden enough to break 
your neck. Others dribble away like a leaky barrel. Some men like to keep a canter 
for the avenue, and to end their ride in great style—of such are the preachers who sacri- 
fice much for a peroration. My advice to you is that you aim not at an artistic finish, 
but at a spiritual climax. Leave your congregation looking not at you, but face to face 
with God, so that when you end He may have a chance to continue the conversation.” 

RussELL D, SNYDER 


Children of God and Other Story Sermons. By W. R. Siegart. Philadelphia: The 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1934. 109 pages. $0.75. 


The increasing practice of adjusting services of worship to the child’s understanding 
and appreciation has created a widespread demand for appropriate literature. The author 
seeks to meet this demand by presenting fifty-seven story sermons tested in actual use. 
Of particular note is the fact that each sermon contains an example from real life. The 
everyday relationships of pupils—the opportunities for the expression of Christian ideals 
in life—consequently receive primary consideration. In most instances, a text is pro- 
vided. In no sense, however, is the treatment intended to be exegetical. The text is 
offered rather as a means for centering attention upon some significant thought. One 
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may gain an impression of the nature of this work from a few titles of sermons contained 
in it: Children of God; The Isle of Little Dogs; Emperor or Father; Success Through 
Suffering; The Crowd or Jesus; The Coal that Died; Saving a Tree. Pastors will 
welcome the helpful suggestions provided in this little book, especially since the elasticity 
of presentation makes a slavish use unnecessary. 


O. F. Nope 


Living With Books. By Helen Elizabeth Haines. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. xiv, 505 pages. $4.00. 


Any person who must buy books for himself or for others will find Living With 
Books a highly profitable investment. It contains a mass of information much of which 
has been available heretofore only through classroom lectures of long experience. 

The minister who is called upon to serve his community as a member of its public 
library board will see reflected here the aims, methods and problems of the trained 
librarian. In buying books to complete and balance his own collection he will find 
money-saving information relating to printing, editions, series, translators, etc., which 
ordinarily is almost inaccessible to him. In addition to this, many of the standard works 
in all the large classes of literature are mentioned. 

Many church and Sunday school libraries have perished for the want of something 
capable of preventing their decline into lopsided vapidity. Chapter 21 would have saved 
many of them. Chapters four to six dead expertly with the twin problem of keeping 
abreast of the world of thought and of finding reliable reviews of different types of books. 

Not the least of the assets of this book is the fact that it contains such a mine of 
information in such remarkably readable form. 

J. E. SANDERSON 


Sacred Sites and Ways. Studies in the Topography of the Gospels. By Gustaf Dalman. 
Authorized translation by Paul P. Levertoff. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 398 pages. $3.50. 


Not long ago there appeared in The Christian Century an editorial entitled, “The 
Unholy Holy Land,” which poured the vials of prophetic wrath upon the traditions 
that have gathered around the sacred sites of Palestine and upon the commercial 
exploitation thereof. Now, although the castigation is certainly not undeserved, it is 
indeed unfortunate for the interests of a total understanding of Palestine on the part 
of Americans that it was written while the exasperations provoked by innumerable de- 
mands for baksheesh were still so hot upon the editor. If it could have been postponed 
at least a year it would have had a better chance of being duly hampered by further 
consideration of a multitude of facts which a hurried visit to that country cannot take 
into account. The writer viewed the situation from the standpoint of what he thought 
it ought to be, and that is always and everywhere of first importance. But we shall have 
little prospect of success in changing things from what they are into what they ought 
to be without paying the price of a more sympathetic understanding of how and why 
these things came to be as they are. And sometimes it is a good thing to relieve the 
tension of one’s indignation by drawing a check on the bank of humor and admitting 
frankly to the situation, “You can’t exist; you don’t exist; yet here you are.” 

It might prove to be a good investment for the Palestinian authorities if, instead of 
charging dollars for a visé on the traveler’s passport, they were to grant it only on con- 
dition that the applicant shall have read, marked and inwardly digested Professor 
Dalman’s Sacred Sites and Ways. Students of the New Testament and preachers who 
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cannot visit the Holy Land, but who find that a vivid, intimate, sympathetic description 
of Bible lands and customs is one of the best ways to grip the interest of people oppressed 
by the narrow limitations of their own lives, owe a debt of gratitude to the translator 
and the publishers for giving us this authoritative work in English translation. 

The translation is made from the third German edition of Dr. Dalman’s Orte und 
Wege Jesu. Its twenty-one chapters deal in detail with the archaeology, the history and 
the social customs of the principal sites connected with the life of Jesus. Four indices— 
Places, New Testament passages, Old Testament passages, and a list of church author- 
ities—together with twenty-five maps and plans equip the book for reference work. It 
is to be hoped that in future editions the excellent photographs with which the German 
work is provided will be included. 

“The exact identifications given by church tradition seldom deserve much confidence,” 
says Dr. Dalman. “I have always answered the question as to whether this or that place 
be historical by saying, ‘Here everything is historical.” The aim therefore is “to fit 
each place into the background and setting of the land in its entirety, and to contemplate 
every part in relation to the whole.” With reference to the life and work of our Lord, 
“one familiar with Palestine realizes that Jesus cannot be fully apprehended apart from 
her; for the child was a gift of God to her. His life-work was in the first place to be 
not only in, but also for, this land.” 

Enough has been given to indicate the author’s point of view and his aim. He draws 
from all manner of sources, Scripture, Talmud, church tradition, archaeology and history. 
Effective use of this treasury of information can be made by reading it in connection 
with the Gospels, making cross references and notes on the margin of one’s Testament; 
then, when one chooses a text, he will find a large part of the necessary descriptive and 
historical material ready at hand. 

R. T. StAMM 


Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina. Bd. IV. Brot, Oel und Wein (Schriften des Deutschen 
Palastina-Instituts 7. Band). By Gustaf Dalman. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1935. 
452 pages; 115 illustrations. RM 24; bound 27. 


Year by year Professor Dalman’s exhaustive treatment of labor and customs in 
Palestine continues. Vols. I and II were reviewed in this journal in Jan. 1933 (p. 92), 
and the appearance of Vol. III, which dealt with agriculture from harvest to the flour 
mill, was noticed in the Jan. 1934 issue (p. 86). The present volume continues with a 
description of baking and of the significance of bread in Palestine. This is followed by 
a section which deals with olive culture and the manufacture and use of olive oil. Part 
III treats vi vit'culture and the making of wine. There is an appendix with 112 beauti- 
fully printed photographs and illustrations, and the volume is provided with four indexes: 
Hebrew and Aramaic; Arabic; Subjects; and Scripture passages. Vol. V is announced. 
It will take up the subjects of spinning, weaving, clothes, houses and housekeeping in 
Palestine. Its appearance will be awaited with equal interest as were the preceding 
parts. 

A paragraph translated from pages 184-5 will illustrate the value of this work to 
the student and interpreter of the New Testament. It describes the methods of grafting 
olive trees and is of especial interest in connection with Rom. 11:17 f. 

“T was told that in the Lebanon a wild olive is sometimes grafted upon a cultivated 
tree in order to give it renewed strength. But then, when the wild graft has grown, 
it must itself be improved by grafting it with a cultivated variety. This method is 
related to that reported from Greece by S. Lindner (P J B 1930, p. 42, based on a report 
by von Heidenstam). A wild shoot is grafted into the root of an old tree. The old 
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tree is then cut down, and the wild shoot which has been grafted into its root is in turn 
improved by being grafted with a cultivated variety. Immediate reference is suggested 
to Paul’s illustration in Rom. 11:17 £., of the wild olive which has been grafted upon the 
tree with the root that is holy to take the place of the branches that have been broken 
off, and which now partakes of its root and fatness. But this loses sight of the fact that 
in actual practice today the ingrafted wild olive branch itself stands in need of artifical 
improvement by grafting with a cultivated variety. In Paul’s illustration it is the sap 
of the cultivated tree which brings about the improvement; and in the method reported 
from Greece the old root which has been grafted with the wild shoot is itself presum- 
ably the uncultivated variety. Grafting a wild olive branch upon a cultivated tree seemed 
incredible and ridiculous to my Arab friends. The truth of the matter is that the 
effectiveness of Paul’s illustration rests upon the fact that God has here done what is 
impossible in human husbandry, for which reason it must be the more carefully observed 
and considered.”—This is an interesting suggestion and a possible explanation; but one 
still has the feeling that Paul, the man of the city, is here involved in his usual difficulty 
when he attempts an illustration from nature or from agriculture. 
R. T. STAMM 


Bible History References. Vol. I: Old Testament Stories. By F. Rupprecht. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1934. 460 pages and 12 maps with index; $2.50. 


This is a contribution to the instruction in Bible History. As is stated on the title 
page, it is meant to be “Explanatory Notes” on the lessons embodied in the “Compre- 
hensive Bible History for Lutheran Schools.” It contains notes and comments on the 
Old Testament stories of the course, with maps and illustrations. The maps are from 
Nelson’s Bible Atlas. They are provided with an index that is a ready finder for the 
names found on them. 

The explanations bring out the wider historical, social, economic and archeological 
background of the lessons, as well as the doctrinal application. The explanations are 
simple and concise and they embody matter of very recent archeological research. The 
chronology is a revised one. The standpoint is that of verbal inspiration to such an 
extent that the days of Genesis are treated as days of twenty-four hours each. For 
reasons such as those indicated, the exact dating of events may not agree in every 
respect with that of the latest discoveries, but is nearer the chronology of Ussher. 

The book contains much valuable additional material, such as a brief review of 
Jewish history from the end of the Exile to the birth of Christ, messianic fulfillments, 
typology, Biblical weights, measures, money and time, chronological tables, a pronouncing 
glossary and a topical index. While at first it appears to be somewhat elementary, it 
is far from being so and a closer examination reveals it to be a really valuable reference 
book on the subjects indicated above. Every lesson is supplemented by material from the 
Catechism, hymns (from the Missouri Hymnal), and Bible readings. 


C. T. BENzE 
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COLLECTS and PRAYERS 


FOR USE IN CHURCH 


AUTHORIZED BY THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA’ 


PREPARED BY THE COMMON SERVICE Book CoMMITTEE 


Do: TO THE broadening activities of life within and without the Church, a need 
for prayers and collects additional to those in the Common Service Book has 
resulted in the preparation of this splendid volume. 


There are many occasions and necessities of general import which call for 
special petitions. People interested in the welfare of the community and nation 
and of their fellowmen, and ministers in their pastoral work often need prayers 
for specific needs and for special gifts and graces. 


Here is the fount of supply—a book of prayers, prayers for 
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Girts AND Graces—40 CHuRcH YEAR—57 

Our Datry Lire—40 GENERAL Prayers (for Varied 
SPECIAL NECESSITIES—21 Occasions and Purposes )—32 


These prayers have specific intention and possess liturgical dignity and pro- 
priety. There is a great variety (the number varying from four to fifty-seven 
on a subject) and they are very helpful. Some are original; others are carefully 
translated from the German and Latin, retaining the thought and spirit of the 
original but freely translated and adapted to modern life. 


Full indexes of Rubrics and of Collects and their sources will help greatly in 
the ready use of the book. 


Cloth, $1.00 
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